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Preface 



At a teacher of En^th periiaps you share our concern with 
language usage. Shall we frown at ''hopefully'? Is ''drapes" an 
acceptable substitute for "draperies'? What about "daylight 
savings time'? Must "good English" be the sarnie set of forms and 
conventions for all occasions? Like us, you may have been asked 
to help establish linguistic shibboleths of inclusion or exclusion, 
aiid you may have felt the tension of negotiating between public 
expectations and linguistic training. 

Teaching at elementary, secondary, and univenity leveb, we 
have participated in many convenations about language. We have 
heard recurrent patterns of questions and unresolved responses: 
groups of teachers sharing their concerns about improving stu- 
dents* languagtf about searching for defensible language standards, 
about the pouible use of new Unguistic knovdedge, about feeling 
community pressures to maintain the precedents of old-^fashioned 
grammar.^ Few of these conversations addressed attitudes about 
language itself and fewer still have considered the relationship 
between attitudes and usage. 

We believe that examination of attitudes is part of our urgent 
busineu as English teachen, that the route to better language 
teaching lies in serious attention to attitudes. What do we and our 
colleagues believe about language? How can we scrutinize these 
attitudes? Should we change any of our attitudes toward language? 
--We cannot offer simple methods for approaching language 
attitudes or for changing them. But if we English teachen begin to 
talk about feelings toward as well as knowledge of language, we 
may fmd ansv/ers to some of our concerns. This book suggests 
ways of beginning the dialogue. 



IX 



Chancten: Sue Carlucci, Fnnk Burr, and Liz Schutx, Engliih teachers 
Joe MoU, history teacher 
Ellen Brown, chemistry teacher 

(These Ave have the same planning period and meet almost daily 
in the lounge.) 

Scene: A teachers* lounge in mid-October. A sagging sofa and three wicker 
chairs surround a cluttered worh table. 

Burr (throwing his pen down in exasperation): I quit! I*m not going to circle 
'*itV* one more time. When will these kids learn the difference between a 
posseuive and a contraction? I guess Vll have to get the grammar handbooks 
out and have the kids work on f.ome exercises. 

Schuti: Do you really think that will make a difference in their writing? 
Everything Tve read says it von't; tkey may even learn to hate English. 
Recently Tve tried to point out the good things in my kids* papers and pay 
attention to their ideas. 

Brown: But how can they express ideu if they can't use the English lan- 
guage? Your students need a good dose of old fashioned English, the kind I 
studied I remember doing lott of grammar exercises, learning rules-it really 
tmu^t me a lot I bad one teacher who memorized our grammar book and 
wrote the page number of the rule beside each error in our writing; then we*d 
have to look up the rule and copy it five times. 

Carlucci: Is that why you decided to m^or in chemistry? (Laughter) Se- 
riously, thou^, I wonder what you did learn from all that. I'm not com* 
fortable ignoring errors, but I know that my red marks don't change student 
writing a bit In fact, • • . (bell rings) 

Scene: Same place, same group, different day 

Carlucci (looking up from the book she is reading): Liz, this book you gave 
me is something else. Listen to this: Robert Hall says "good language b 
language which geU the desired effect with the leut friction and difficulty for 
its user. That means, of counK, that *good* language is going to vary with the 
situation it is used in.** He gives the example that **he doesn't*' would get the 
best results in one situation, but **he don't" would be more effective in 
another. 

Burr: Does that mean we should say **I ain't got none" because some of our 
students do? 

Motz: Yeah, I thought you English teachers were supposed to uphold the 
standards, not degrade language. 

Schutz: Wait a minute. I've studied English nearly ali my life, and I can*t tell 
you what **correct language** is. Look at the usage novations in some of the 
new dii:tionaries-48% of the usage p^nel dsapproves and 52% approves; 
am I supposed to use the word or not? Who can say . . .? (bell rings) 
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Conflicts in Attitudes 
toward Language 



'^Vhat attitudes do you have tqward language?" ^ 

''Huh? Whadya meant attitudes? Language is. It exists. What is 

there to have an attitude about?" 

''Well, how do you feel about people who say 'ain't* and 'don't 
hardly?" 

"They're the salt of the eartlil They don't talk fancy; they just 
say what they mean." 

Most people don't realize that they'^have attitudes toward lan- 
guage until diey are forced to confront or articulate them in some 
way. Chances for verbalizing these attitudes are rare, so the forces 
influencing them , are covert and powerful. Our professed attitudes 
may appear enlightened, but they often differ from the subcon- 
scious attitudes which inevitably govern our judgments and 
behavior. Several studies acknowledging this phenomenon have 
begun to sort out the complex relationships among race, dialec- 
tical characteristics, and physical appearance. 

In one study, 422 teachen from a nationwide sample responded 
on a positive-negative scale to a list of statements about non- 
standsird and Black English.' Statements fell into these categories: 
stracture of Black Eng^dsh, consequences of use and acceptance of 
BE, philosophies concerning use of BE, and cognitive and intellec- 
tual abilities of BE speakers. Teachen responded to such assertions 
as, "Black En^sh is an inferior language system" and "Widespread 
acceptance of Black En^sh is imperative." The overall conclusion 
was that the majority of teachen hold positive to neutral opinions, 
suggesting that a considerable proportion of American teachers, 
when asked directly, believe language variation is desirable. 

Another study, however, which presented teachers and student 
teachers with children's speech samples and videotapes of the 
speakers, reports a widespread tendency among teachen to rely on 
stereotypes in evaluating the speech of an ethnic group as either 
standard or nonstandard on the one hand and in judging the 
speaker as confident or nonconfident on the othcr.^ In other 
words, when confronted by actual speech and speakers, teachers 

S 
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may be more heivily influenced by iteieotyped attitudei than 
they lesUze. This conclusion is supported by a study of fifty 
students in the Harvard Graduate School of Education. Subjects 
listened to tape recordings of adult speakers from six dialect 
groups (such as radio announcen, college^ducated white souOi* 
emen, and southern black students firom a small all-black Missis- 
sippi college), and rated each speaker on character traitt '(friendly, 
ambitious, honest, and so forth). "Network speakers" ranked 
hi^est ana the Mississippi students lo west. The study indicates 
that the listeners' ratin^i of character traits are affected by how 
they perceive the race of the speaker. "The simple fact is that 
people win judge differentially on the basis of certain cues— in this 
case speech alone— because of their experience and certain, albeit 
faiaccurate, stereotypes.'*^ 

Stereotypes often dominate our attitudes toward our own 
speech, as %vell as that of others. Consider the linguistic self-hatred 
evident in the New York Gty st>eakers studied by Labov.' New 
Yorken say of their own speech: "It's terrible." "Distorted." 
•Terribly carelew." "Sloppy." "It's horrible." "Lou-say." Refer- 
ring to New York as "a great sink of negative prestige," Labov 
observed, "More than half of the respondents thought poorly of 
their own speech, and two thirds had attempted to change their 
speech in some way or another."* Yet children who move to the 
city from other regions feel enormous pressure to adopt the local 
speech pattern: 

The prcMure ia greateit ifainit thoae who would attempt to lue 
an acquired preitife pattern too eariy. A teacher who conducted 
a daas of gifted chQdren told me: "I had « boy of Greek par- 
entage, and ohi he ipoke beautifully in daai, and I happened to 
hear him on the itrect one day. He lounded Just like everybody 
else in Chebea. and when I mentioned it to him-the next day-he 
•aid that he knew which was correct, but he said: 'I couldn't IWe 
here and talk like that.* " One of the reaaons'for the resistance of 
chQditn to middle-class norm is that their teachers advocate a 
language, and an attitude towards language, which is quite remote 
from everyday life.'' 

On the premise that these attitudes often cause confusion, self- 
delusion, and injustice, we seek in this book to examine the 
nature of linguistic attitudes and the processes whereby they may 
be changed. This is an audacious purpose because these attitudes 
are enormously complex, differing in some respects for every 
person, and also because the attitudes and the processes of change 
involve not only intellect but emotion. While it may be foolish to 
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prescribe change in basic attitudes toward language, it is irrespon- 
sible not to present reasonable alternatives to fixed notions. 

Typical Language Attitudes 

Many Americans believe there u a clear distinction between 
correct En|^ and substandard Eng^h, and they believe that 
idiool ]z ihe proper place to teach and enforce that distinction. 
But sudi a ri^d attitude is difficult to maintain in schools because 
teachers do not readily align themselves with so moholithic an 
attitude. James Sledd has pinpoikwed the seven most common 
teadier altitudes toward usage: 

The tknt denies all standards; it awunes that whatever a person 
says is right tw hJm. The second does not question either, but it 
relies on an observance of rules. They are sfanply to be obeyed, 
not to be reasoned about The third is the standard of 'Sinra- 
tiondteed taste/* Let your feelinp be your guide and cultivate 
those feeUnp in otiien. The fourth, whicAi appeals to the 'factual 
mindedt** turns to prestige didect for its standud. *n¥hatever is 
in the language of the chosen people must be right'' The fifth 
reveres the tradition of tiie past It wants only to preserve uKful 
/ distinctions and to retard linguistic change. The sixth is commit- 
ted to sodal mobility; it encourages the usage that will enable the 
student to rise in the worid. The lut is the one that surmounts 
these conhisions and narrow loyalties. It can only commit itself 
completely, from one paper to ^he next, to the particular fitneu 
of means and end, the appropriateness of tbt language to the 
%yriter's specific purpose.* 

If the rang^ of language attitudes among teachen is greater than 
that of the public, as Sledd suggests, we must conclude that many 
teachers have at least begun the difficult process of detaching 
themselves from prevailing views. Such detachment b difficult 
because teachers, after all, share the preconceptions of the general 
public, even though, as professionals, they are obliged to bring the 
study and use of language to an analytical level. 

Language Attitudes in Context 

Attitudes toward language are part of the larger framework of 
language which determines our view of both the physical envir- 
onment-objective reality— and the structure of our internal 
existence-subjective reality. The Sapir Whorf hypothesis presents 
the rather exfrcmc view that language drastically and inevitably 
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shapes thought by categorizing the world-into colon, plants, 
predpiUtion, food, clothing, time, etc. We rely; on these categories 
to consider, communicate» and interpret our experiencef. There- 
fore, according to Sapir*Whorf, our psychological bearings are 
fonned and regulated by our native language Our own feeling, 
however, as students and teachers of Eng^h, is that there is not 
enough empirical evidence to support so extreme a view. We see 
language as a mediumi not a legislator. 

A more moderate version of the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis has 
•been iormulated by several psycholog^ts, among them Jerome 
Bruner» whose book. On Knowing: Essays for the Left Hand, 
offen provocative insights into our ways of knowing the worid. 
Bruner suggests that instead of^ "ineluctably" shaping thought, 
"language predisposes a mind to certain modes of thought and 
certun ways of arranging the shared subjective reality of a linguis- 
tic community."*® "Predisposing" means creating probable shapes, 
patterns, and networks without forcibly preventing others. Word 
and sentence meanings are the products of reasoning, or, to use 
Bruner's meUphor, "right-handed" meaning^. (Readers who are 
familiar with recent studies of brain function will recognize that 
"rig^t-handed" functioning correipponds to the left hemisphere of 
the brain; "left-handed" functioning is controlled by the right 
hemisphere of the brain.) ' • 

Our "left-handed" way of knowing the wor!d and sharing the 
meanings we discover in it draws upon another part of our internal 
existence. Rich in emotional content and created partly from the 
nonrational dimensions of experience, these meanings take shape 
as myths. "Myth" used in this Bens« may or may not be externally 
provable "truth." The point is that myths contain a subjective 
reality-feebngs, beliefs, and values-that helps us comprehend the 
external worid and form a basis for behavior. Their effect is 
circular because while the myths "instruct" the community in 
values, behavior, and gods, they also^supply the criteria for^dg- 
ing our progress. Bruner sees each of uf as "multiple identities" 
following a constantly rewritten script with a constantly routing 
cast" The myths filter our external experiences, controlling and 
synthesizing our intake of daU to avoid internal chaos." These 
myths cften have a strong central image. In America, the Horatio 
Alger myth, the frontier myth, and the progress myth are influen- 
tial and widespread examples. The Horatio Alger stories draw 
upon the desire to rise from obscurity to wealth and prominence 
through native wit and hard work. The notion that there are literal 
and figurative frontiers in all the major fields of human achieve- 
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ment combines the need for chaUengc and excitement with a 
deflnite goal. And a belief that individually and collectively we are 
engaged in the overall improvement of human life makes progress 
seem real and provides a standard for measuring our efforts. 
Grcularity is complete when the myths that we create become 
shirrs of'<&ur creative process., 

We are suggesting, then, that language and myth are very 
powerful determiners of behavior and that the attitudes we^hold^ 
are shaped by both« The evolution of acculturating myths was not 
a willed and wholly conscious procesi for any of us, but was the > 
result of our deep-seated needs and values. Obviously, trying t6 
0hmge an attitude based on commonly accepted myUis is quite 
different from acquiring such an attitude. No one sets out to teach 
us most attitudes; we simply absorb them as part of our normal 
growth* If, at some time in our lives, we feel we must change an 
attitude, it is a conscious effort to modify our thinking and, 
indirectly, the premise of a deeply rooted myth. Our defei\ses 
asainst cbai^ are strong because they are steeped not only in 
objective reaOty, which is apf roached by lo^c, but also in subjec- 
tive reality, which is either inaccessible to logical reasoning or is 
only indirectly affected by it. Sometimes even the most outra- | 
geous myths, ifuch as those centering on the superiority of certain 1 
races, can be supported by reasoning which seems logical, given i 
certain premi|ies. These myths are often the most deep-seated, j 
and are therefore the most difficult for ourselves or others to 
change. Against a critical worid,'we mutt each create a fortress for 
ounelves, a stron^old we wish not to alter without strong reason 
to do so. 



Some Influential Language Myths 

The origins of many myths about language are dif flcult to trace. 
One exception^ which became popular in the 1960s, is that chil- 
dren who grow up in urban ghettos are verbally deprived when 
they come to school This myth developed as educational psychol- 
ogists presented' evidence seeming to show that ghetto children, 
usually black, produced markedly less fluent language in clinical 
observation situations thsn did nong^etto children oflhe same 
ages; that this language differed in several structural w^ys from the 
language of the adult observers and of white, middle<Iass children; 
and that ^etto children seemed to have illogical or distorted 
concepts about objects and physical relationships. Furthermore, 
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their Korei on IQuesti and other measures of verbal performance 
uted by conventional ichooU were corwiatently lower than those 
of white, niiddle-daos children. Using verbal deprivation as a 
premise, one investigator concluded that one race. must be genet* 
icaUy inferior to the pther~that the irirelligence of black people, 
and therefore thei/ skill with langua($ie, could nevrr equal that of 
whites.^ Bereitier and Engelmann, on the other hand, decided 
that elaborate programs for teaching a Ant language could help 
verbally deprived children to acquire what "normal" children 
already possessed.** 

What these educational psychologisu fa^ed to examine was the 
actual language of these **ved>ally < deprived'* children. William 
Labov, a linguist, 'did examine it and discovered that the very same 
kindj of children whom other scienKists pronounced deprived 
actually have a language eveiy bit as complex, flexible, and power- 
ful for communication m speakers of standard En^sh. lAboy 
conchidest 

Ncfro chOdren In the uibin ghettoi receive a grctt deal of verbal 
■tiiauUtiont bear more wtU>fonned Mntencet than iniddle<Uua 
chOdm, and participate fully in a b%h)r verbal culture. They 
the lame basic vocabulary, poaaesa the ir/ne capacity for 
conceptual leaniL<nf , ta& iiae the same logic u j[,flyone elae who 
leaim to ipcak and undentand Engliab.'' 

Labov's observarions lead to a myth of verbal parity^ not one 
of verbal dcprivatior.. Ho%vever, scientific evidence alone is usually 
not pemu ive enough to supplant a prevailing myth, and most of 
us choose tlic venion we want to believe by fitting the "scientific 
facts" into an exist ig framework of attitades. 

/rhis same process of myth-making and choice applies to Vsfan- 
d«rd En^sh." Because tiie word standard implies some fixed 
criteria for comparison, the phrase can be used only with certain, 
• assumed points of reference which may be cultural or linguistic. 
We have formulated the following pain ofstatemenu that suggest 
contrasting premises about the users of English and about the 
linguistic integrity of their choices. In each case, the premises and 
conclusions which together constitute the myth exist within a 
larger context of values and beliefs. 

Myth la: St»me people, such as blacks and hillbillies, speak a 
venion of English that is degenerate. Signs of this degeneracy can 
be foimd in their sloppy pronunciation, their imprecise vocab- 
ulary, and their violation of many grammaUcal rules. / H of ihcie 
signs point to a form of language which is inadequate fr r accurate 
communication. 

Myth lb: All natural languages and their incvit-tbi iricUcs 
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({.Cm their dialectr)^«re le^limate ^onni of human language and 
4q|ally valid instiumenti of human communication; none can be 
ihown to be a decryed or degenerate venion of another. 

Myth 2a: ''Standard Eo^iiih" is the kind of language which 
^people should use for alloceinons. "Standard" meant most 
•eiviceiible and negotiable and thfrefdie most correct 

MfUt 2b: "Standard English," p'krticulariy in its fpoken version, 
bends as much as ai)y other dialed of ^ng^ in serving com- 
munication-needs. The language typically spoket. by radio and 
television announcers is not an adet{u«te model for "standard 
En|^'." A better model is the dialect, spoken by socially and 
politically 'Prominent people in various regions ,of the United 
Sutes. 

^Myth 3a: "Standatd Eng^sh" is acleariy definable set of correct 
^onunoiations, grammatical struetures/ and word choices. It is 
"standard** because it presents the widest usage anc^ because it 
has been refined to be the most versatLe and acceptable fomi of 
Encash. 

Myth 3b: "Standard English" m its spoken form is whatever 
variety^f English is cvrrently associated with prestige in a given 
community. There is much more vkriation iii Uie acceptable and 
prefftigicu%ipoken fohm within "standard" than members of any 
xine community mig^t acknoMdedge. "Standard English" in its 
written form; however, Kat a much narrower range pf acceptable 
and prestigious choice*. 

Myth 4a: "Standard En{^h" is necessary for success in school 
.and therefore in .employment. One of the principal reasons for 
having schools is to equip, young people with the skills necessary 
to improve their chances for kodal knd financial rewards. Confor- 
mity to certain way! of using language obviously underlies several 
of those skills. ^ ^ 

Myth 4b: Some aspects of one's use of language ar(f commonly 
used to indicate one's desire to fit the requirements of a given 
social situation. Whether or not this is fair is another issue, but 
given this situation, a decision to use "standard English" should 
be a voluntary choice of the individual and not a criterion of 
intellectual or academic aptitude. J 

Myth 5a: "Standard English" is the best venion of English fdr 
the expression of logical and abstract thought. Because all of the 
great English and American writers use this form of English and 
because much of the business of out society is conducted WTth this 
form, it must be the form best suited to the expression of precise 
and sophiiticated thought. 

Myth 5b: Logic is not a property of language but of thought, 
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and all natural languages and variations, such as ^'nonstandard'' 
dialects, have equal potential for expressing thought with clarity 
and precision. 

Myth wd Metaphor 

The five contrasting assumptions above represent one way of 
defining our beliefs about language. Another way is by metaphor. 
As Susanne Langer points out; 

One might ity thft, if ritual it the cndle of language, meUphor ii 
the law of iU life. It is the force that mflket it euentially rela- 
tional^ intellectual, forever showing up new, abitractable /ormx in 
reality, forever laying down a deposit of old, abstracted concepts 
in an increaaing treuure of genend words,^^ 

Metaphors arc our habitual way of conceptualizing the world and 
. of talking about it to each other. As such, they arc a necessary 
and desirable medium for much of our thought But metaiphors 
can constrain thought and even replace it. They can create a self- 
contained system or context from which it is difficult to escape. 
Once one metaphorical way of interpreting experiences becomes 
habitual, adopting another is extraordinarily difficult, and without 
conscious effort we may resist chan^ng it. Certainly this resistance 
can and does happen with respect to language itself. Our accu- 
mulation of beliefs about language-its structure, iU stability, its 
uses-is often encapsulated in a metaphor which effectively guides 
our judgments about language. If nothing comes along to challenge 
that metaphor and if we do not become sufficiently conscious of 
its constraints, we are not likely to realize its limitations and 
distortions. 

In the story that follows, we have created a character whose 
reactions to imprisoning metaphors are immediate. Ad-libbing his 
way through most linguistic situations, the central character is 
delightfully sensitive to metaphor, and his playful attitude toward 
language suggests a productive model. Perhaps his exaggerated 
reactions to the metaphors that control attitude can increase our 
awareness of their presence and effect. 

Ret trung Metaphors 

Adii Bitum wai a curious fellow-alwayi stumbling over old 
metaphors and wondering what congcnes of circumstance had 
spawned them. Not given to ordinary restraint and disinclined 
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\ toward icholanhip, he poked among the detritus of everyday 
I speech, asked naive-sounding questions, and generally upset the 
people he met who would rather not have had to explain* 

Yet he often came up with some bit of information or a 
question that revealed worlds of submerged meaning. Even if he 
himself didn't always realize the significance of his discoveries, 
just being near him wu often to experience an epiphany. 

lake the time when Adli, in his usual freestyle manner, took 
on The Dike Metaphor. Dikes are erected to keep something out, 
usually a sea or a river reaching floodstage. But dikes are also 
metaphorically erected to protect a person or a group from 
inundations of equally distressing bad language-usages such as 
/'like I say," '^finalize the plans," and **a most unique expe- 
rience." Recognizing the engineer*s impulse in efforts to protect 
the public from such pernicious usages, Adli sought out a resident 
engineer. He found one at the local newspaper office: the copy 
editor, a green-eyeshaded curmudgeon whose fame with the blue 
pencil was wide. Stan Dards wu his name. 

*Tell me, Stan»" said Adli, **is your job getting any easier these 
days? Are young graduates of journalism schools better than they 
used to be?" 

**You'U be Sony you got me going on that subject, my boy. 
Why, I ten you the world is going to hell in a handbasket My job 
is fifty percent harder now, just correcting all their errors in 
grammar. Can't punctuate. Can't spell. Don't know the fine 
points of noun and verb usage. Write fragments and use pronouns 
that have unclear antecedents. It's as though they didn't know 
handbooks of correct usage exist." 

**A real flood of mistakes, eh?" said Adli, putting a finer point 
on the metaphor that he sniffed. 

**That's right And by damn it's time we put a stop to that 
flood. What we need in schools is some no-nonsense discipline 
with language— clearly and consistently enforced standards," 
said Stan, becoming flushed about the ears. ''We must hold the 
line against further corruption of the language. If we don't, I 
foresee the demise of literacy and maybe even western civilization 
as we have known it." 

Feeling the chill of apocalypse, Adli retreated to safer ground, 
the large room where all the young reporters, lodged in cubicles, 
committed the linguistic atrocities that Mr. Dards so forcefully 
rejected. A cacaphony of words washed over him as he walked 
among the intricate pattern of partitions, electrical cords, and 
telephone gear. Telephone conversations, typewriter tappings, 
and television and radio mpnofogues blended into an incompre^ 
hensible blur. 

Adli contemplated all of this with a momentary detachment 
and suddenly blurted out, to no one in particular, ^'Lattice. Why 
not a lattice instead of a dike? Old Stan as good as admits that 
the dike isn't working. It crumbled long ago, if it ever really 
stood, and what he sees is pollution seeping in everywhere. Well, 
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maybe we do need tome kind of protection irom the unrefulated 
flood of languife, but wouldn't a lattice serve? It's made with 
some kind of a design, like this reporters* lair» and it regulates the 
flow of air, or water, or any other medium to which it is suited. 
There must be tome kind of language lattice that could replace 
the dike, something that won*t let everything in, but something a 
little more adUustable to occasion than Stan Dards.** 
Adli had had an epiphany. • • • 



Changing Metaphors and Myths 

There if somethin|; to be learned from our unlikely Mr. Bitum. 
Incapable of being imprisoned by a metaphor, he possesses a 
remarkable ability to transform images. When we create met- 
aphors, we demonstrate this ability. Our challenge is to cultivate 
it, to become more sensitive to the metaphors that we tue habit- 
ually and that reflect the myths that dictate our attitudes. If we 
can recognize these myths, we can examine, analyze, and broaden 
our attitudes toward language. Throu^ constant questioning, we 
may discover that certain linguistic metaphon and the subtleties 
of language are incompatible. A common example is the tool 
metaphon Language, and written language in particular, is often 
viewed as a tool. But a tool is extern^ to the user and usually has 
limited use. To consider writing a tool is to ovenimplify its 
functions and to misrepresent the psychological processes which 
produce it. 

Adli's sudden insight and his ability to form new metaphon are 
uncharacteristic of most people. Instead, we should expect new 
metaphon to take shape slowly and to win acceptance gradually. 
My ttu influenced by nonrational forces are part of our emodonal 
structure and are therefore protected from sudden assault But by 
consciously seeking to merge our increasing knowledge of language 
into new metaphon, we may accomplish over time what Adli^ 
accomplished in a moment. 
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St^ng: S&me pkce, $mm$ groups diffittnt day 

Cariuod: You know, Tm beginning to n^onder if continuing education is such 
a good Idea. The thing Vm learning from my linguistics class is that Tve been 
ddng everything wrong for years* For this I should spend money and time? 

Mots: What are you doing wrong? Your classes seem fine to me. Why^ you 
hanDy em yeU at the kids. 

Caihicd; It's not the way isteach» it*s what I teach that's the probleu. Vf 
ahfrays thou|^t it was important to ghre kids a good background in gramw^^ 
Vyt had them learn parts of speech, diagram sentences, and do granunar 
exercises. Now they uD me that none of this will he^ them vfiite better, 
that INre reaDy been wasting my thne. 

Brown: Of course I don't agree with aU these newfangled ideas about not 
teaching grammar, but if I did, I would just change. Poof, new linguistics in 
my daMes. \ 

Carlucd: You make it sound so easy. ^Toof and everything changes. Do you 
hatfe some magic potion in your lab that will turn me into alinguist? I think 
it*s hard to chimge, it's scary. \ 

Schttts: iVe never thouf^t about i^ but I suppose you're right It is fright- 
ening to change. That book Futural Shock talked iJi>out the impact change 
has on people. 

Mots: Well, of course, we historians view change in larger tenns; history, 
after all, records change. 

Cariucci: Yes, change goes on all the time, but I have trouble keeping up with 
it. I never took a course titled ^'Change 101." 

Schuts: That's it, we need a course in how to change. Ellen's lab doesn't 
have any magic potions, and anyway I think there is more to changing tlun 
goteg^'poof." 

Brown: I suppose you're right. I remember reading somewhere that change 
isaprocess. 

Schuts: Well, it seenu as if change is more of a proceu than a poof. 

Burr: Ah, yes, the change process. My brothe^in-la9^ is in community devel- 
opment, which means he tries to help people solve community problems, 
and he is always talking about the change proceu. If the proceu goes on u 
long u he talks, it must be endless. 

Schuts: I don't know very much about the change process, but I've heard . . « 
(Mtf 
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Conflict Arthur Koettler calls it the intenection of two disparate 
matrica. Thomas Kuhn calls it ths awareness of anomaly. Con- 
temporary psychologMts label it psychological imbalance or 
dissonance. Whatever the label, conflict is familiar to us as Eng^h 
teachen: knowing something about idtemative approaches to 
language, we still flinch at usages such as %etween you and I," 
and ^'everyone lias their pendls." Misgivings and uncertainties 
prompt questions: What shall we teach our students about lan- 
guage? Should we' coneem ourselves with ''correctness" or ''ap- 
propriateness'' in language? Voices within the profession offer 
contradictory advice: 

endorse students' riglit to their own language/innf t th^t «ff stu- 
denU u$0 stmiurd Bnglish ^ 

basics are the ability to think, to use Isnfuafe efTecthrely, to 
understand and evabiate the languafe of othert/frana are spelling 
UstSt grammar drOUp and waaUy thamas 

the En|^ languife is fine and we ought to find more important 
things to worry abottt/M# English Umguaga is on its way to 
dastructian bacausa it is so badly usad 

Change agents can use this confusion and uncertainty as a 
positive force. Koestler, among others» sees confrontation as the 
condition neceuary for creative work.^ Scientists such as Kuhn 
feel that recognizing deviation is the first step toward new discov- 
ery—and change.^ But change makes people feel anxious, un^ 
natural, even fearful. It becomes a negative force. English teachers' 
discomfort may stem from the suspicion that there is a conflict 
between what we know about language and what we teach in our 
classrooms. As students, our educational system equipped us to 
learn and assimilate information but not to develop new approach- 
es. In fact, much of our education seemed calculated to insulate us 
from change. Textbooks usually offer a static view of the world, 
and few schools or teachers have kept pace with the massive social 
changes of the past fifty years* Teachen must remember that 
ch^ge is a process that requires creativity and a scientific ap* 
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proach. Qur objective and lubjcctivc realities counterbalance each 
other. On the one hand, objective reality provides us with empir- 
ical evidence about language, allowing us to see the differences 
between current usage and textbook grammar.. Scientific detach- 
ment enajbles us to look beyond the familiar and to make new 
discoveries. On the other hand, subjective reality dicUtcs our 
affecti/e responses to language. Our attitudes, be they conscious 
or subconscious, cause us to accept or reject people because of 
the way they speak. This constant tension can be transformed 
into energy, energy that can be used to spur constructive change. 
It is this change that clarifies our thinking and enables us to 
develop more continuity between what we know and what we 
teach. 

English Teachers and Change in the Past 

Changing attitudes toward language may be less intimidating if we 
put such change in context. William Barclay, writing twenty years 
ago, offen one perspective on the study of language: 

In the ancient world no one wu interetted in foreifn lan|ui|et, 
apart from Greelc. There Wia no learning and no atudying of 
foreifn languafcs. The Greelu were the icholan, and tney would 
never have deigned to atudy a barbarian tongue. The science of 
language is a new acience, and the deaire to Itnow other languages 
a new desire. As Max Fuller wrote: "Not till that word barbarian 
is struck out of the dictionary of mankind and replaced by 
brother, not till the right of all nations of the worid to be classed 
as members of one genus or kind is recognixed, can we look even 
for the first beginninp of our science of language." 

Although Barclay overlooks Panini and otlier Sanskrit scholars, 
whose examination of sounds and structures led to articulation of 
rules for Sanskrit word formation, he is generally correct From 
Plato to Dionysius Thrax, Greek students of language focused on 
their own language; European languages were not described 
precisely until the late nineteenth century. Barclay's statement on 
the origins of linguistics reminds us of an important truth: modem 
linguistic study derives from an attitude change. 

Linguistic study has often included attention tb attitudes 
toward language. Robert Lowth, for example, urged attitudes of 
reform, purification, and standardization of language in \va Intro- 
duction to English Grammar (1762). Lowth lamented the loss of 
older forms of language and saw literature rather than common 
speech as the source of "proper" English. Joseph Priestly, a 
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contemporary of Lowth't, advocated a much different attitude 
toward language. Rather than lamenting lost forms, Priestly's 
Hudintents of English C^ahimar (1761) stressed that customary 
speech rather than past Meriting should constitute the standard of 
language. Although they differed in their views of language, both 
men recognized the power of attitudes toward language and 
pointed to attitudes which they felt needed changing. Similarly, 
Lowth's followers— such as Alonzo Reed and Brainerd Kellogg, 
authors of Work on English Grammar and Composition (1877), 
who played a major role in establishing the school tradition of 
language study-promoted prescriptive attitudes toward language. 
During the same century historical views of language generated 
more liberal attitudes toward usage. Works such as the several 
volumes of Franz Bopp*s Comparative Grammar (1833, 1856-61, 
1S68-70) and Jacob Grimm's Germanic Grammar (1822) delin- 
eated language change, preparing the way for a school of late- 
nineteenth century linguists known as Neogrammarians. Centered 
in Leipzig, Neognunmaiians vie%ved language change u a sign of 
vitality rather dian decadence and urged standards based upon 
conteniporary language rather than arbitrary rules. (Excerpts from 
these and other linguists are available in Diane D. Bomstein, 
Readings in the Theory of Grammar from the 17th to the 20th 
Century [Canibridre, Mass.: Winthrop, 1976] .) 

Concern with changing attitudes toward language also char- 
acterizes our more recent heritage as English teadiers. Two years 
before the National Council of Teachers of English was organized, 
George Philip Krapp's Modem English: Its Growth and Present 
Use j[1909) was published. Advocating social utility u the basis 
for linguistic standards, Krapp's views influenced wmy of the 
early leaders of NCTE. In keeping with this heritage NCTE leaders 
have consistently acknowledged attitude changes toward and 
practices of teaching language. NCTE's first monograph. Sterling 
Leonard's Current English Usage published in 1932, detailed the 
^'questionable" usages accepted by prominent writers and editors. 
In 1943 The English Journal offered this response to a question on 
correct use of don't and doesn't: 

4 

The forau don't ind doitnU in the third penon linguUr ire rival 
fomUf differing in connotation. Ootls arc very old, both wide* 
spread among native English ipeaken, both immediately intel- 
ligible, both **purt'* Fn^liih (in sound, formation, meaning, 
history). There is, however, in certain groups a prejudice against 
donH; the speaker will And this a handicap to him (exactly as 
he will find '"bad"' Ubie manners a handicap) in these groups.^ 
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In 1933 Robert Pooley lamented the reactionary attitudes of text- 
books toward language and urged NCTE to use every means avail- 
able to make the results of research known to teachers.' In 1956 
NCTE's Commission on the English Curriculum made this state- 
ment on usage: 1) language changes constantly; 2) change in 
language is normal; 3) the spoken language is primary; 4) correct- 
ness rests upon usage; 5) all usage is relative.^ More recently 
Lighter investigated EngUsh teaching and found much the same 
situation as Pooley had twenty yean earlier. In a 1965 publication 
Lightner wrote: "I was disconcerted to fmd that such a thing as 
formal grammar, which, as subject of much controversy, had been 
judged inappropriate for high school study as much as twenty 
years ago, is still very much a part of the curriculum. . . . English 
teachen, it seems, could benefit from attention to their profes- 
sional journals."^ 

Pooley, Lightner, and many others within the profession have 
thou^t about change, but they have viewed change narrowly, 
focusing en the product or desired goal and looking to profes- 
sional journals ai the means of reorienting English teachers. This 
focus on product rather than proceu seems to have limited the 
effectiveness of the effort, just as it has limited the teaching of 
composition. Viewing writing as process ratiier tiian product 
enables teachers to become more effective composition instruc- 
tors. So too, thinking of change-specifically tiie changing of 
attitudes toward language-as process can produce more effective 
language teaching. How can teachers, tiien, create a process for ^ 
changing attitudes toward language? 



The Academic Approach to Change 

. One way to understand change is to look at its various forms. The 
one used most frcquentiy by NCTE leaders and others prominent 
in the profession can be described as an academic strategy. Aca- 
demic strategists assume tiiat people are rational, tiiat if enough 
facts are presented people will change. Writing articles and books 
is tiie usual deployment of tiys strategy, and tiie professional 
stature of the autiior determines tiie effectiveness of tiie effort. 
The theory is that if experU such as Marckwardt and Pooley offer 
reasons for En^h teachers to change the way they teach, tiiere 
will undoubtedly be appropriate changes in classrooms fcross the 
country. This is simply not the case. Formal grammar continues to 
dominate many curricula. Detached and disinterested study, tiie 
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hallmark of icholariy work, is also one of the downfalb of the 
academic strategy. Detachment prohibits the researcher from 
assuming an advocacy role. In 1956, Harold Allen, director of the 
Linguistic Atlas of the Upper Midwest, reported data useful to 
En(^h teachers,' yet the academic stance of objectivity pre- 
vented him from actively rallying support. 

Academic specialization offers another obstacle to change. 
Researchers focus on one aspect of language, become expert in it, 
and formulate language concepts. This research is either inacces- 
sible to the classroom teacher, or requires more time and energy 
than most English teachers have. How many of our colleagues 
rush to read research documents issued by the Center for Applied 
linguistics? 

The time required to translate new information into action 
constitutes > ^t another liability of the academic strategy. Many 
hours are needed to construct new language units but very few to 
reWew familiar ones. Great efforts of will-the sort engendered by 
significant attitude change-are required for teachen to resist 
workbook drills on parts of speech and to devise language aware- 
ness inventories or exercises on the referential and expressive 
functions of language. 

The most compelling drawback of the academic approach to 
change, however, is its lack of attention to the actual process of 
change. Academic strategists are idealists, concentrating on the 
desired end rather than on the intervening steps that lead to a 
goal. In fact, "strategist" may be an inaccurate term because few 
practitioners of the academic approach give attention to the 
details of practical application; few deal vdth how research lesulu 
should be implemented. William Labov provides invaluable infor- 
mation about English dialects, and even delineates theoretical 
educational issues of the dialect controversy in his Study of 
Nonstandard English, but teachers arc still left to decide for 
themselves how best to implement these theories.* 

The academic strategy provides much valuable information, but 
we need more effective strate^es to change attitudes toward 
language. When we ask people to change their view of language, 
we are asking them to do more than accept new information; we 
are asking them to shift their world-view. Significant relationships, 
values, and, of course, cherished myths come into question. People 
reveal strong feelings about language in convenation; sparkling 
eyes and looks of delight may accompany discussions of someone 
else's errors; a sermonic quality often characterizes proclamations 
on the state of the Eng^sh language, whether those statements 
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lament or approve Current usage; and, as the media have proved, 
ditcuuioni of language attract large and responsive audiences. Part 
of the zealousness for particular positions may derive from the in- 
security which most people feel about language. Speakers of 
American En^ish are usually categorized as anxious rather than 
assured or indifferent, and Labov's work documents the extent of 
this insecurity.*' Language myths, which arc grounded in both 
subjective and objective reality and often appear in metaphors 
which control patterns of thinking and perceiving, also contribute 
to people's strong feelings about language. Obviously, more than a 
distant goal or theoretical construct is required to faciliUte change 
in attitudes toward language. Specific methods of intervention, 
especially the delineation of the intervening steps between existing 
and desired states, aire required when we approach this mixture of 
inKCurity and myth. 

Adaptive Oiange 

Change stratej^ts have developed a considerable body of knowl- 
edge in the past few decades; indeed, the vast and complex mate- 
rial on the change process poses a problem of distillation rather 
thm development for those interested in changing attitudes 
toward language. (See books by Warren Bennis, Ronald Havelock, 
and Ronald lippit listed in the bibliography.) Although change 
has always been part of the human condition, induced change is 
a relatively new phenomenon, and contemporary theorists are still 
developing and reflning strategies. In this book we have attempted 
to distill, change theory, especially attitude change, in order to 
extract those fealures most useful to teachers. 

The most generally accepted theory of induced change is 
summarized in Kurt Lcwin's three-sUge model: unfreezing or 
develophfig the need for change, moving or working toward change, 
and freezing or stabilization." Parts of this model are applicable 
to changing attitudes toward language, but the third stage, freezing 
or stabilization, implies a terminal sUte. It assumes that the adop- 
tion of a particular mechanism or procedure is the desired goal and 
signifies satisfactory completion of the, change process. Adoptive 
change is appropriate when the goal is the diffusion of technolog- 
ical innovation, but it is not appropriate for refashioning myths 
about language. To the extent that members of our profession 
have considered the change process at aU, however, they have 
tended to see it in adoptive terms. 
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Because knowledge ibout the nature of language is continually 
developing^ it U important to maintain a flexible attitude. Thia 
caOt for §daptiv€ change, which ^ itreues group participation and 
cficourageSitgroup membeia to continue the change proccu them- 
aehret. We hope that Ens^th teachen and those they influence will 
becocsie more open to change, for as Pooley puts it: '^Indeed the 
pnmary force behind nearly all efforts to correct and ^purify' the 
£n^h language has been the distrust of change/*^' The truth of 
Pooley's assertion is evident in the following statement by one 
•uch purist, Edwin Newman: '1 believe that the decline in lan^ 
gu^ stems in part from large causes/One of ^hdse causes is the 
great and rapid change this country went through in the 196Qs/*'' 

Changing an attitude is obviously more complicated than 
changing from one breakfast cereal to another or cultivating a new 
habit, such as fastening car seat belts. Theoretical definitions of 
attitude vary, but most agree that attitude consists of three dimen* 
aionsTc^nitive, affective, and behavioral. When attempting to 
change attitudes toward language, then, we must appeal to all 
three levels. The importance— and difncxilty-H>f this task becomes 
evident as we outline the Ave essential steps in the change process; 
awareness, interest, evaluation, trial, jand adoption/adaptation. 

AW0T€n€$$ 

The fint and most iir.portant part of the change process is aware- 
ness of an issue. Chapter One reviewed some of the conflicting 
attitudes toward language; here we list eight statements which 
undrHie an ^'enlightened** approach to language, These statements 
- reflect a conscious i^>plicatJon of knowledge about !angu ige rather 
than the mindless repetition of patterned responses. 

1. The English language changes continually, and if it should 
cease to change it will no longer be a sufficient median for 
human communxation, This change is multidimensionaK embrac- 
ing lexical, lyhtactic and phonetic aspects of language. Indeed, 
language change has psychological dimensions. Vygotsky explains: 
|*In the historical evolution of language the very structure of 
meaning and its psychological nature also change. ... It is not 
merely the content of a word that changes, but the way in which 
reality is generalized and reflected in a word-**"^ Poirier offers a 
contemporary iilustration of the psychological aspects of language 
change in relating an incident involving MLA. After the chaos of 
the 1968 Democratic Convention in Chicago, members of the 
Modem Language Association were polled to decide if their own 
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1969 convention 'iiould be moved to another city. Argument* 
for and ajpunit luch a move were pretentcd. Criticf of the ballot 
suggested that it strcued the complication of rearranging hdtcl 
accommodations, biasing the reader in favor of keeping the 
convenion ii> Chicago, 

TYie fraram of the ML A billot desifned to poll the raenben 
aboat t 1969 meeting tit Chicafo did not recognbe the chanftd 
eonUkt for words that a few months earlier would have been 
neutral cnoufh. They werv appalled at the evidence that their 
lanfUifc exprciMd intetitiont they hadn't at all meant to exprcn. 
How did it h^ipen that their wording confuacd hotel ipacc with 
political space and implied a primary concern %vith the former? 
The critks of the "baUoi were astonished, peihapt in my own caae 
too scU-ri|ht<ously so, that anyone committed to the si?»dy of 
langn^ could think it lAiSBible. In the faU ms, to uy or 
write anything. especiaUy on Such a subject u Chicago, which 
would not invite political readtogs. 

That's a small example of what's meant by saybig that no one 
speaks m he once, did and means what he once .didt the word 
Chicifo had been nude a political word. It wu no longer simply 
a geographical one. And it had been changed, that word, not by 
an Academy, but by the Mayor of Chicago?' 

1 Unguage change doe^ not equal knguage dfitv. Change is 
one indication of vitality, a natural and necetsary expression of 
lif<. Who would argue that Chaucer's **Whan that Aprille with his 
shoures sotc*' was more effective communication for the people 
of his time than Aiirienne Rich's line, '"When they mow the 
fields, I see the woria refonned m if by snow, or fire or phystcal 
desire" is today? Carried to its logical extreme, the "change equals 
decay" argtunent assumes that effective communication will soon 
cease. Indeed, Jean Sufford predicts the demise of the language: 
"Besides the neologisnu, that -re splashed all over the body of the 
American language like the daubinip of a chimpanzee turned loose 
with finger paints, the poor thing has had iu parts of speech 

broken fo smithereens the prognosis foe the ailing language 

is not go id. I predict that it will not die in my lifetime, but I feax 
that it will be assailed by countleM cerebral actddents and massive 
strokes and gross insults to the brain and finally will no longer be 
able to sit up in bed and take nourishment by mouth.'"* Stafford 
might well consider the words of VygoUky: "A spontaneous 
utterance, wrong from the point of view of grajnmar, may have 
charm and aesthetic value; Absolute correctness s achiewd only 
beyond natural language, in matheroaiia"" orBritton: "The real 
pedant sees change in everything that leads to the language as he 
learnt it, but regards all lubiequent changes u decay."'" Hall goes 
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to fir m to ttgue thtt the human nervous system has limited 
capacity for rigorous adherence to fixed norms of behavior and as* 
lertt ^t **for the past million years, the human race has changed 
liiiguisticaSy msuid of biologicalIy--culture and its changes, 
inktt than bioloncsil change, are our mechanism pf adaptation 
to environment"^' 

S. AitUudis are etntrai to language. Re^ten of speech-the 
difference beO^cn recounting an accident to a nympathetic 
spdttse and to a judge and jury-are but one reflection of the 
complex intemiin^hg of attitudies and language. Attitudes about 
self and audiimce determine nuinv of the lexical, phonetic, and 
syntactic dioicet made by a ipeaker or writer. Labov's study of 
Ifaiguistic change on Martha's Vineyard demonstrates the influence 
of self'perception upon linguistic features. Centralization of 
diphdioogs /ay/ and /fw/ in words such as fight, ride, my, about, 
and dotm wu obvious in **those who laid claim to native status 
. as Vineyarden , « • M^e those yfho wer* excluded from this status 
or who abandoned their claims to punue a career on the mainland, 
would show no centralization of these vowels/*^ At the same 
time attitudes toward others are shaped by language. As Fraser 
puts it» *nniere is general agreement that the way a person speaks 
is often coupled-frequently with little or no justification-with 
a stereotyj^c level of education, social «tatus,^ degree of friend- 
liness, and so forth.''^^ Attitudes, then, play a major role in both 
production and reception of speedu 

4. Current attitudes about language and language instruction 
cover a wide spectrum o/ opmion. Two statements represent this 
range: 'Textbooks used in the study of the Eng^sh language must 
teach that traditional rules of grammar are a worthwhile subject 
for academic pursuit and are essential for effective communica- 
tion/'^ **And intelligibility itself is not only a complex function 
of features of linguistic form (phonological, lexical, syntactic), 
but also of norms of inte/action and conduct in conversation, 
and of attitudes toward differences in all these respects."^' The 
first statement reflects a fimctional iittitude toward language; 
correct language serves as a means for effective communication. 
It assumes that correctness^ is essential to communication and 
implies an authoritarian approach to language -instruction. The 
second statement emphasizes the political aspects of language- 
sorting and limiting lives, restricting entry into privileged groups. 
It aMumes that styles of communication serve as social markers. 
The descriptive perspective here suggests a scientiHc r^fhcr than &n 
authoritarian view of language. 
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5. En^h Uachtrs transmit attitudes toward language. We we 
all painfully familitr with the typical reiponse to the introduction 
of an Engliih teacher, •*Oh, I'd better watch my grammar." Yet 
that response has been earned by many English teachen who have 
emphasixed ctrtain forms of language and punished students who 
used others. Vonnegut describes the linguistic insecurity eng^n- 
deied by En^h teachers: '"Most white people in Midland Qty 
were insecure when they spoke, so they kept their sentences short 
and their words simple, in order to keen embarrassing mistikes to 

1 minimum This was because ti.cir English teachen would 

i^ince and cover their ean and give them flunking grades and so on 
whenever they failed to speak like English aristocrats before the 
FiisrWorid War."'* Whether they view themselves as upholders 
of sacred tradition or u libcratcn of lii^gqistically -based discrim- 
inatiou patterns, English teachers have impact upon society's 
attituder toward language. Their continuing presence on usage 
paneb for dictionaries is but one example of their suasive power. 

6. PubMc opinion and attitude lag behind usage patterns. As in 
other fields of human behavior, hypocrisy or inconsutency often 
intervene between proclamation and practice. Labov's New York 
aty study provides an index of the differences between what 
people say and what they think they should say." Standard 
En^h, then, contains a much wider array of usages than the 
general public's sU|ements about language would indicate. 

7. Teacher attitudes toward language have implications for aU 
aspecU of teaching. Empirical evidence indicates that average 
citizens make stereotypic assumptions based on speech patterns, 
and English teachen are not exempt from unexamined views. 
Indeed, "A study of teachen' attitudes in primary school has 
shown that the child's ability to use the Unguistic tablc-mannen 
\m teacher expects is a key element in determining not only the 
teacher's attitude to the child, but his assessment of his potential 
as a learner."" Research has demonstrated the power of self- 
fulfilling prophecy or the Pygmalion phenomenon in education. 

8. English teachers receive as well as transmit attitudes toward 
language. Students, of course, arc their most immediate audience, 
but studentt also bring to the claMroom a variety of usage patterns 
and attitudes toward language. The EngUsh teacher's response- 
whether acceptance, correction, or hostility-to these attitudes 
and usages is an important part of the classroom setting. In addi- 
tion, studentt, especially young children, bring their developmental 
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processes to the classroom; the close correlation between language 
growth and other forms of development has many implications. 
For example, as Piaget's work has shown, all children go through 
an absolutist stage in their attitude toward ntles and insist upon 
"coirect" answers for language along with everything else.** 
According to Hotcpf, English teachers cannot be held responsible 
for normative attiiudes toward language: "Even if teachers taught 
differently, we should probably still have the ontogenetic recapit- 
ulation of the 18th century's attitude to language in everybody's 
lifthistory."" 

Colleagues within any educational system exert anotl.er sort of 
pressure upon En||!lish teachers. All but the most enlightened 
teachers in other disciplines auume that writing and general 
language training are solely the responsibility of the English 
teacher. Products of prescriptive approaches to grammar, many 
teachers of subjects other than Sipglish retain the attendant 
language myths and hold the English teacher responsible for 
enfoidn^ an absolute standard. English teachers are faced with 
educating colleagues as well as students, showing that 'language 
instruction is the responsibility of all who teach, and making 
cdleagues aware of alternatives to prescriptive approaches. 

The general public also has unsuitable expecutions of English 
teachers, and the media often reinforce these expectations. Users 
of Ultra Brlte toothpaste, who spell ••brite" for •*brij^t"; low 
Morers on verbal sections of standardized tests ; i^plicants unable 
to fill out forms— these people exemplify a small number of the 
"sina*' for which English teachers are held responsible. The now 
legendary issue of Nnwsweek (December 5, 1975) that focused on 
student writing ability generated a succewion of articles lamenting 
the inadequacies of English teachers. Teachers outside the dis- 
cipline of English and much of the general public are convinced 
that there are "right" answen to all qtiaitions of usage and that 
Engjiiffh teachers are responsible for ensuring that students master 
the correct forms. These people do not seem to recognize the 
teaching of effective or interesting expression as an important goal 
ol En^h curriculum. 

These ei^t statements suggest the breadth of awareness nec- 
essary for anyone considering changing attitudes toward language. 
At the same time, the complexity of each item sugg< sts that moi^ 
than cognitive awareness is involved. Awareness, like attitudes, \ 
includes dimensions of knowing, feeling, and behaving. 
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Interest 

Being «ware of NCTE's lUtemint on itudenti* right to their own 
language ii still a far cry from implementihg that statement in 
clan. Just as motivation is both the most important and the most 
elusive factor in education, so is interest in change both crucial 
^d difficult to initiU. Efforts to motivate students have had 
limited succeia, and strategies for producing a desire to change are 
likewise tenuous. However, teachers have continued to find ways 
to interest students in learning, and we have found it possible to 
Oigage people in changing attitudes toward language. 

Both internal and external forces provide impetus to change. , 
Two powerfxil examples that affect most English teachers are 
dissatisfaction with the present system and outside pressure. One 
dance at current professional journals reveals one source of 
dissmtiifaction-an abundance of articles testifying to the impos- 
sible tasks facing Eng^ teachers, and the lack of community 
support for their work. We believe this view is held by a migoiity 
of competent professionals who arc receiving nb positive reinforce- 
m^fDnd are frequently confronted by claims from within and 
outsi(W the profession that their teaching is misguided and/or 
is not producing desired results. Some teachers rfeject sources 
that q^stion their competence, but guilt and anxiety; common 
rations to lack of reinforceiAent, plague others. This sense of 
inadequacy and the fear that they are failing to live up to the 
expectations of valued associates may actually condition some 
En^ish teachers to be open to change. 

Outside pressure not only contributes to guilt and anxiety but 
also operates forcefully on iu own terms. Parents suing a school 
system because a graduating child is functionally illiterate create 
tremendous external pressure for change. Similarly, public de- 
mands for 'literacy," for the economy of larger classes, for the 
reassurance of standardized tests, coupled with media attention 
(largely negative) to the activities of the English class, exert 
enormous pressure for change. But outside pressures can also work 
in positive ways. A curriculum coordinator v/ho shelves an existing 
language program and invites teachers to construct a new one 
represents an external force that opens the way for change. 

Evaluation 

Ready for change, English teachen, or any other group, search for 
and evaluate alternatives. Written material provides one source of 
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new approachesi but that alone is not strong enough to effect 
change-. The most effective means of ensuring thoughtful evalua- 
tion of new ideas and practices is through a change agent, someone 
who can link needs with availaole resources. One function served 
by change agents is to offer demonstrations of new approaches to 
language. For instance, a linguistically based diagnostic approach 
to spelling can be demonstrated by categorizing and defining 
spelling errors on an actual student pwpn. This captures the 
interest of teachers frustrated with filling margins with *'sp/' and 
gives them an opportunity to evaluate the merits of a new view of 
language/Change agents can aiso emphasize the practical benefits 
of a linguiBtic approach that reduces the time required to grade 
papers while it ir proves student writing. Of course, the reduction 
of guilx and anxiety is a compelling practical benefit and plays an 
important role in the evaluation process. 

Inevitably, evaluation involves a recapitulation of the awareness 
step in the change proceu, but this time each factor is carefully 
scrutinized; we read more Uiorou^y that which affects us direct- 
ly. There are two methods for acquiring information on new 
approaches: identiHcation and scanning. 

Identification usually focuses on the change agent and can 
produce positive or negative reactions. Negative identification 
generally occurs when change agents emphasize their official role, 
^^n m group is captive and canno.t avoid participation, when a 
group feeli helpless or threatened, or when change is mandated. 
Response to negative identification is typically narrow and stilted, 
often resulting in rote implementation of suggested approaches. 
When a department chair, for example, insists that all department 
memben participate in an inservice program and submit documen- 
tation of their use of the new iq)proach to language, teachers will 
tend to transport ideu directly into their classes without consid- 
ering variations among teaching situations. University ^'experts'' 
who ^>pear for one-day presentations in secondary or elementary 
schods are also likely to inspire negative identification. 

Positive identification, on the other hand, occun when the 
target gronp is voluntary, can leave at any time, trusts the change 
agent, and faces no enforcement of change. In this situation, 
change a ^^nts do not emphasize formal positions and allow the 
target g p considerable autonomy. Change resulting from 
positive entification is generally spontaneous, enlarging, differen- 
tiated and supportive of further growth. 
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Scanning, in contrast to Identification, is an infonnation- 
gathering process. In this casie a change agent serves as a resource 
penon, making information available to group members. Although 
a group can initiate its own survey, a knowledgeable change agent 
can certainly facilitate the proceu. Scanning the positions ad- 
vocated b^idwin Newman, Harold Allen, and William Labov, for 
example, could give teachen a clear idea of the range of attitudes 
toward language and enabte them to formulate thei*- own positions 
more accurately. Similarly, a group wishing to explore new teach* 
ing strategies might add to written resources by soliciting success- 
ful s{>proaches from colleagues. 



The evaluation stage, if successful, leads to intention. Having 
become aware of a problem, developed an interest in it, and 
evaluated various approaches, a group needs direct experience with 
new methods. Educational theory admonishes us to rely on 
experiential learning in class, but teachers often neglect this 
dimension in their own learning. How many times have we taken a 
course in the teaching of composition and hot done any writing 
ourselves? What about language courses that discuss regional 
dialects but never ask students to survey speaken in their own 
neighborhoods? Testing new skills is particularly important in the 
change process because without such testing people are very likely 
to return to habitual routines ind forget new ideas. The task of 
chandng attitudes toward language requires attention to behavior 
and feelings as well as to intellectual comprehension. Thus trial is 
crucial in the change process. English teachers who are considering 
a descriptive rather than a prescriptive approach to grammar 
should have opportunities to "try out" new approaches. Respond- 
ing to a student's "I ain't got no pencil" in hypothetical situations, 
evaluating student papers within the group, simulating the giving 
of instructions to students embarking upon field study, doing field 
study oneself, or teaching a mini-lesson on usage patterns are a few 
examples of the kinds of experimentation that can prepare En^sh 
teachen to continue the change process. 

Adoption/Adaptation 

The ultimate succeu of the change process rests in adoption/ 
adq)tation. The change process is no more effective than authori- 
tarian exhortation if it does not lead to the inclination for altering 
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ideai and approaches. ChiRgei in attitudes toward language 
manifest thenuehres in new feelings and changed behaviors in and 
outside the classroom. When we recall the enonnous energy 
required to make a very simple change in behavior— the exhaustion 
¥Mch accompanies the beginning of a new term u we adapt to 
different schedules and new rooms, for example— we see the 
importance of adoption/adaptation in the change procen. 

It ii at the adoption/adiqptation stagr that, sqpport for change 
becomes essential Teachen can be aware of and interested in new 
approacHrs. They can evaluate altematWes and even subject some 
to trial, but maintaining a positive disposition toward change and 
adopting novel practices in the dauroom assume support from 
peen and superiors. It can be futile, even dangerous, to take a 
flexible apprdach to language when one teaches in a school where 
an authoritarian view of language prevails. Even if pusive accept- 
ance or active interest in new views exists, change is not guar- 
anteed. First attempts are fraught with difficulties, and a support 
group is often necessary to prevent an innovator from abandoning 
the new in favor of the familiar. A support group can be u in- 
formal as two other teachers who are trying similar things and are 
willing to discuss their successes and failures, or u formal u a 
class yAittt evaluations occur systematically. 

As we said earlier, adaptive rather than adoptive change is the 
foaL Adaptation as implied to language attitudes does not imply 
initiating a particular program of study or buying a specific text— 
althou^ these and other adaptions mig^t be part of the process. 
Rather, %ve urge teachers to cultivate an increased willingness to 
change. Just as change in language implies vitality, so an equally 
vital response is necessary to keep pace with changes in our 
undentanding of language. The nature of language and our grow- 
ing understanding of it demand that we adapt our penpectives 
rather than insist upon adopting a single stance. Adoption of an 
adaptive attitude toward language is, finally, the goal. 

FacUiUting Change in Language Attitudes 

Although the stages of the change process from awareness to 
adoption/adaptation follow one another log -ally, they do not 
occur without conscious effort Those who can encourage and 
guide this effort are called change agents. A change agent must be 
acquainted with the change process, aware of available resources 
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(though not necetMiily famUiar with all of them), and able to help 
a group to define and reach its goals. But this designation need not 
be fonnal; agents' official positions vary from curriciilum coor* 
dinator to coUege/univendty faculty member, to secondary school 
faculty member, to interested citizen. 

Whatever thdr position, change agents need to know the heal 
environmmt. If, for example, a group has had little exposure to 
contemporary linguistic study and believes in the merits of tradi* 
tional grammar, it %vill be less receptive to changing attitudes than 
a group familiar %vith current linguistic work. Qiange agents Mpho 
know their audience will be able to predict reactions before new 
ideM and schemes are introduced and thus avoid alienating partic- 
ipants.* Of course, the social structure of the target group is an 
integral part of the local environment. Change agents working in 
an Eng^sh department, for example, need to know which individ* 
uab have power within the group and how they usie that power. 
A very effective program for initiating attitude changes can be 
useless if the department is dominated by an. unreceptive chair 
who intimidates other department members. Knowing the local 
environment also enables change agents to build upon existing 
patterns and attitudes; new ways can be grafted onto old. Timing, 
a crucial element in any change process, can be vastly improved if 
agents know the target group well Needs of which the group is 
a«varc serve as an excellent starting point for change, and change 
agents are always more effective when they know the expectations 
the group brings to the change process. Qiange agents dso need to 
undentand outside pressures upon and dissatisfactions^within the 

■ Involving group members is essential since investment derives 
from involvement In addition to providing further information 
about the local environment, involving the target group accom* 
plishes valuable linguistic tasks. One of the most pressing needs in 
contemporary lingiiistics is to study existing usage patterns. Labov 
and others have demonstrated the value of determining how 
people actually express themselves rather t' *n sun^eying how they 
think they should talk. Group members can conduct studies of 
usage patterns, thereby increasing their active involvement and 
gaining first-hand knowledge of usage variation. 

One of the real challenges for any change agent is to mairitatn a 
distinction between role and person. We've all known lawyers who 
can't refrain from treating guests like clients, ministers who 
preach at everyone they meet, even teachers who instruct every- 
one within earshot— people so immersed in their professional roles 
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that they hive forgotten how to function as penoni. It it tempting 
for the change agent to fall into the tame trap. Take a little 
expertiiei add a little retpontibility for othert» and it it eaty to^ 
produce a change agent vAio takes refuge in playing a role. Yet the 
pertonal characteristict of the change agent determine much of 
the tucccM or faQure in innovation* The change agent vAio hat the 
greatest tuccess retponds to group needt rather than imposing an 
agenda upon the groups emphasizes personal qualities rather than 
formal credentiab^ doesn't insist upon adoption of a particular 
idea but helps the group become comfortable with alternatives to 
present practice* Ideally change agents, aside from their knowl- 
edgeability about language, thould be more than amiable pertont 
MAio merely convene a group of teachers for a discussion of 
language. Knowing how deeply held attitudes toward language 
typically are, the most effective agent will be one who carefully 
and sensitively introduces new ideas. And, finally, it is the person, 
not the role of change agent, that enables a group to develop 
sufficient self-awareness to consider the implicationt of itt own 
attitudet toward language. 

One final but extremely important qualiHcation for change / 
agents is the ability |o use a variety of intervention strategies, 
lliese stratepe^, defined below, help the agent cope with attitudes 
and behaviors Jkely to be found in a group situation, and help 
ensure .at the group is productive. 

Discrepmtcy intervention calls attention to the contradictions 
and diKrepancies in an existing situation. It takes little imagina- 
tion to think of discrepancies between current linguistic knowl- 
edge and dominant practices of language teaching, and the ongoing 
work of linguistic researchers continues to expose others. Similar- 
ly, even the most prescriptive En^sh teachers must be awire of 
the contradictions between grammar book pronouncements and 
the language of educated and accomplished people. More sophis- 
ticated En^sh teachers notice the contradiction between the 
prevailing American myth of linguistic uniformity and the tub- 
ttantial variety in American tpeech. Ditcrtpancy intervention 
frequently drawt upon accompaniet theory intervention which, 
through retearch and theoretical implicationt, providet empirical 
or rhetorical conttructt for noting ditcrepanciet in current prac- 
ticet. For our purpotet, thete two formt of intervention may be 
considered a tingle form. 

Ditcrepancy intervention can be used by academict and others 
well removed from tchool language clatiet; however, procedural 
intervention rcquiret more direct contact between change agent 
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and group parddpants and is therefore more productive. Thii 
fonn of intervention examines existing programs to detemune if 
m^re effective procedures can be employed. Secondary and 
primary English teachen with some linguistic background and 
>^llingnest to search out resources can use procedural intervention 
effectively. 

Rtktionship interoention is often necessary as a group becomes 
involved in the change pr^ess and tensions develop between 
members who hold different views about language. Any suggestion 
of change arouses a certain amount of hos^ty and anxiety, but 
discussions of changing attitudes toward language of ten produce 
great tensions. Courtney Cazden's investigation of the attitudes of 
black parents in^ Boston toward language and language education 
reveals the powerful emotions generated by discussions of lan- 
guage.*^ A diange agent who uses relationship intervention caimot 
rely upon an auUioritarian role but must be responsive to a variety 
of viewpoints. 

Later in the change process, after awareneu and interest are 
evident, dilemma intervention may occur. This involves examining 
assumptioni about language and identifying the significant altema* 
tives hi language instruction, searching for those ^at fallbetweer 
the extreme positions of theory and practice. Dilemma interven- 
tion requires a wide-ranging view of linguistic issues, one which is 
difficult to extrapolate from many of the single-issue approaches 
offered in linguistic research. The change agent must coordinate 
such disparate factors as research in teacher attitudes toward 
various dialects, sentence combining as an alternative to traditional 
grammar, and prohibitions against fitting students to the language 
curriculum. 

Organization structure intervention involves identifying issues 
of language controversy that derive from the educational or social 
structures to which group members belong. A school inay,^ for 
example, require tests that measure a nanow spectrum of linguutic 
usages. Organizational intervention is very effective when desired 
change affects only one structure— decreasing factory workers' 
dissatisfaction, for eiample-but attitudes toward language extend 
beyond any one structure and into society as a whole. The com- 
plex relationship between society and language makes structural 
intervention difficult, but sodolinguistic studies such as William 
Labov's examination of relationships l>etween lang^age and social 
status (cited in note 5 of Chapter One and note 20 of Chapter 
Two) suggest models for organization. 
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PenpecHvi intervention provides hiitorical undenUnding of the 
language controveny, and can create healthy distance when 
emotions about language run high. Thomu Lounsbury's book, 
The Standard of English Usage, argues thattpeaken of a language 
must be dead-intellectually if not physicdiy-before that lan- 
guage will become fixed.'* Tracing usage controversies from the 
seventeenth ceniury forward and citing influential authon from 
many periods, Lounsbury illustrates the shifts in what is defined 
as good En^ish. Lounsbury's book offers a sweeping penpective 
on usage controversies, and its publication seventy years ago 
demonstrates that today's disputes are not unique. A more con- 
temporary text, Arthur Applebee's Tradition and Reform in the 
Teaehtng of English: A History, discusses the '-hanging attitudes of 
English teachen toward language.'^ A change agent can draw 
upon these and more general publications to remind a group tfiat 
many of today's problems and contiroveisies are not new. The 
professional membry is surprisinglly short and» as long-time readers 
of professional journals can attest, the same ideas have a way of 
reappearing every few years. Perspective intervention can encour- 
age a historical view of language fatstruction. 

Discussions about chan^^g attitudes toward language are, in the 
final analysis, circular. What we, as humans, know and believe- 
our attitudes toward language^are based in language itself. We are ' 
verbal creatures, and our language about language determines 
many of our attitudes to%vard language; yet changing our language 
about language requires a change in attitude toward language. The 
problem we face is reflexive: its subject and object are identical 
Yet, as this chapter has illustrated, the change process-not instant 
change->-has potential for changing attitudes toward language. 
In this chapter, we have tried to establish a theoretical basis for 
linking the change process with attitudes toward language; now we 
shall illustrate practical applications of this theoretical construct. 
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4rM#; Ume pUct, mmi group, difftttnt d^y 

8d|«tt (kaumkmt inio^ room tukm oihtrt 9ft atngdy rgtsxinf): It worked! 
It Worktdl I trka ii and it wot ked! 

Ifoti: WhAl worked? Tlmcpffec nachinc? 

SchiitBi No. no, my lanfiu|to U$»cn. I td nomething new tnd it worked 
' GwlMd! tbat'i dddnf t Moii oC the new lt)ii>p 1 fidl fliL TtV fne about 

Schttti; W«U, I betaa the cUm by talkiat about tymbolr. I pointed to the flag 
and askad Ifaa kJdi what it iDeant We talked about other concrete tymboli 
lUur rigM» wcddtakf rinfi, and getturca; the kid« were really sensitive to the 
Importanc e of context. They lecmed to get the idea that a pbyiical tymbol 
mtana approxlmateiy the aam^ thing to all of ui but that each of ui hu at 
leait lUghtly diflferent aaodadone with the lymboL 

Mum A heavy idea. INe gotten at it through indexing. I rtmembered reading 
tone stuff by ttaintldsti like Hay^wa and Johnson. They suggested th^t 
%it can^ifoid ovtr^feneraUiing and stereotyping by remembering that poUcc^ 
Mil ia not poUceman^. The kids really dug Hat For a whOe they were ^ 
nambcrinf Juai about eterythiog they talked about. 

Schtttse Might But that wasn't quite what i wanted lo get across today. I 
was moi« iatemted in tryinf out a few ideas about dialect I'd come aaosi 
a portion statement from NCTE called ''Studenu' Right to Their Own 
•^Inguage/' and one sentence rraOy cMght my eye. Tve Just about memorixed 
it: *^Thi clahDB thakany one dialect Is uoaccepuble amounu to an at^iemp! of 
one lodal group to eseft iu dominance over another/ 

Burr: Yeali. That it heavier than lodcxbig. 

Schuts; 8o» I lave then) some sets of Kntences sk diffc rni ItveU of accept 
aMUvy. For example, one set wss 'lie aln'^ got no bruins,*' '"He isn't very 
smartv'* "^Hr hcks intelligence." Iliey could recognise that each sentence 
mcani afanott the same thing but that deciding which to use depends on 
context Bach one (s a dialect form, and one is not more absolutely correct 
than the other two. The kids seemed to undetvtand that and talked ibout it 
ao easily tharl ahnoet thought I wasn't teaching them anything new« 

Cartucci; WeUt it wss new to hear an £nglitk teacher sty that, I can tell you. 

Schtttx: Yes, I suppose youVc right, ai>d untfl the last few months I don't 
think I would have dared admit to this way of estitaininf correci languagt. 

Motx: Sic traniit i{foria mundi, it I may lay so. And fufthenncirf, caveat 
emptor. 
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.As Fnmds Bicon predictfcd in 1605, we have become a society 
where, in nutten of levning, things ^^may be done by some 

prions, thou^ not by everyone/*' That is, we have' become a 
ti[)dety of professionals. Am En^h teachen we operate within the * 
boundaries of our profession, and our peers in other disciplines are 
likewise circumscribed. We may talk with the person who teaches 
chemistry or itoathematics, but our real conversations, our explora- 
tions qf significant issues, occur within our own profession. We 
measure our teaching successes and failures against norms created 
by other Eng^h teichen, not by history teachen, and we look to 
others within our own profession for information that shapes our 
approach to En^^h studies. 

Yet, we all know that within our profession there arc few points 
of consensus. Althougjh English teachers can count on their 
profession for a sense of identity which sets tt^em apart from 
teachers in other disciplines, for some rewards ancT^unishments, 
and for limited kinds of support in controversies such as censor- 
ship, our profession does not offer an authoritative voice on the 
language issue. No member of NCTE or an^ other professional 
organization determines l^hat we as English teachers should do or 
believe about teaching the English language. Much as we might 
wish it, no exalted figure is likely to lean down and say, *'Here are 
th^ answers; all the controversies have ended. Simply take this box 
to your classroom, and all your problems with language teaching 
will be solved/' 

Instead, we arc left to muck about in the halMight of our own 
wisdomi searching for our own answers and methods. Yet, precise- 
ly because we are professionals, wc. havc resources that are not 
available to the general public. Wc can accomplish things that 
"may be done by some penons» though not by ever^^onc." Wc can 
call upon our training in English language and literature and upon 
avalable research, and, if we so choose, we can take an active role 
in exploring language issues with our colleagues. Attitudes toward 
language will be as adaptive as tlic members of our profession 
t hoose to make them. , 
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Forming a Group 

The easiest way to ensure large-scale participation in the change 
process is for a group or individual with authority to require 
teacher cooperation, cither directly or indirectly. For example, a 
school district may sponsor an inservice program or couwe and 
require (or'at least encourage) teachers to attend; an administrative 
rtand^ such as a directive from a department chair may bring 
department members together; or-ah "expert" from another 
school may request participation in a special project. Carrots such 
u free tuition or merit increases and sticks such as peer ostracism 
or threats from superiors often play a role in bringing such ^oups 
together. At first glance, this seems an ideal way to convene a 
group. I^ople who might be intimidated by or uninterested in the 
topic will participate; a change 4gent need not wastc time and • 
energy trying to find willing participants; and many of the logis- 
tical details will be simplified. Certainly many classes fit this 
description, and they are not necessarily all bad! However, our 
experience as cht nge agents is that a group created this way effects 
much less change than one formed as the result of internal need. . 

The difference between self-convened and externally convened 
groups seems to be the degree of awareness and investment. As 
explained in Chapter Two, awareness of an issue is the first essen- 
. tiaJ stage in the change process, and externally convened groups 
rarely hav.e that quality. The glazed eyes and sign-in-and-leave 
behavior we've observed in txtemally convened groups convince 
iis ^at even the most rtodest goals may be impossible to attaii in 
such a setting. However, ws've sometimes been surprised. A polite 
and perfunctory department has nodded through our one-day 
workshop aiid then, we are told later, made significant revisions in 
its language curriculum. More often one or two members of a class 
or an inservice group will punue the topic of changing attitudes 
toward language or start to look for other like-minded souls. 

One group* wc know formed around a single member of an 
English departm*:nt-not the chair-who seemed to be generally 
trusted and liked. Tne instigator had taken a course that raised 
linguistic questions for her. She began talking with her peen about 
language teaching and quickly discovered that a number of people 
in the department shared her concerns. She proposed that they 
begin meeting u a group, and the change process was begun. Other 
successful change groups we've known have evolved from profes- 
sional associations or from groups with designated tasks such as 
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curriculum design. Often these groups have included people from 
several school systems. 

If you And no one in your department who cares about at- 
titudes . toward language, don't despair; there may be several 
interested people in the next district. Finding allies in neighboring 
districts can )>e an overt or covert process, depending upon what 

L suits you. Advertisements in the NCTE aff^iate newsletter, an 
^pen letter to all members of nearby Enghsh departments, or 
flyers distributed at an area inservice program jare among the more 
explicit methods of locating interested colleagjies. The Conference 
on Language Attitudes and Composition (CLAC) announcements 
which have i^peared in national journals offer an example of tlie 
types of issues that cah be raised: 

1. If you^re worried about the shoddy linguUtics UKd to con- 
'struct competency-bued entry/exit tests for colleges (Georgia 
Rega^ts* Exam) or / 

2. punled over the confused, hostile reaction to the CCCC *'Stu- 
dents* Right to Their Own Language^* position paper, a rrac* 
tion that perceives the NCTE u mOholithic or anarchistic, or 

S. wrestling with problems assodat/d with language and the 
teachingof composition, or / 

4. aware of any public policy andYanguage planning which seems 
suspectt write for the CLAC Ne%^etter, c/o Jim Nattinger, 
Shelley Reece or Tony Wolk, Department of English, Portiand 
Sute Unhrersity, P.O. Box 751, Portiand, OR 92707. We hope 
to be more on the side of action than suffering. 

The number and quality of responses to the CL\C advertisements 
confirm the efficacy of overt methods. Of course individual per- 
sonalityi school poiiticSi and other variables may dictate more 
subtle means. Our own pattern has been to inquire informally 
about potential participants and then invite each one penonally. 
We've found that a group whose members represent several teach- 
ing situations is often more effective than a group from a single 
department. Teachers seem more comfortable raising sensitive 
language issues with people they won*t see in the hall the next day. 

If a group has no designated time limit for its existence— and 
few self-convened groups do— one of your fint tasks is to raise the 
question of the group's duration. We have found that it is pref- 
erable for a group to err on the short side-better to agree to meet 
for one term and then renegotiate for a second term than to set a 
longer commitment. Guilt and other negative feelings are almost 
inevitable if a group sets no time limit; some members drift away 
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feeling they haven't accomplished anything, and the remaining 
memben harbor bitterness or a sense of failure because the group 
didn't stay together. We say ^^almost inevitable" because we know 
of one group whi-rc the'reverse occurred. The group was composed 
of several concerned teachen withm a system who had agreed to 
meet bimonthly to share a meal and concerns about language 
teadiing. Initially, the discussions were lively, resource people 
were brought in frequently, and the group was optimistic about 
changing attitudes within the whole school. However, as time went 
on, group members became attached to one another, didn't want 
to deal with controvenial issues which might offend someone, and 
began to pay more attention to the menus. As far as \ye know^ this 
gfoup is stiU sharing gourmet delights, but it has abandoned any 
thought of changing attitudes toward language. 

If a group is self-convened, the variables of size and membership 
will also need to be established. We have no magic numbers to 
offer, but our experience suggests that a group with fewer than 10 
members is too small and one with more than 20 is too large. We 
have found it effective to divide larger groups into smaller groups 
to aUow individual participation and the intimacy necessary for 
exploring attitudes. Interest in and commitment to the group 
should, of course, be the chief criterion for membenhip. If you 
are in the position to choose some members and exclude others, 
we advise selecting teachen vith three to five years of experience. 
Teachers with a great deal of experience tend to have firmly 
entrenched attitudes, and beginners are usually too insecure and 
uncertain to consider new ideas. Our hunches on this were val- 
idated by Taylor's study of teacher attitudes toward black and 
nonstandard English.^ 

Assessing Environment \ 

Whether dealing with an exter^ially or sclf-convcncd group, a 
change agent needs to become f^amuiar with the school environ- 
metit. If you are working ^th colleaigues within a smgle school, 
this may seem a simple task, bit initiating the change process 
requires the reassessment of familiar situations. The obvious 
markers of location— urban, suburban, rural— and socioeconomic 
level of the community detennine many of the differences be- 
tween schools and contribute to variables such as degree of com* 
munity support and administrative structure. These forces tak^ on 
increased importance when the change agent cbnsiders changing 
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attitudes toward language. Cazden's report on the oppdsition 
of Roxbury parents to using anything but standard English to 
teach their preschool children suggests that the d:sparate forces 
operating in and around a school— forces which are related to 
vocational aspirations, social standing, and scholastic ambitions- 
become crucial.^ . 

Althoui^ each school is unique, there are also similarities that 
transcend place and class. Schools throu^out the country face the 
national disillusionment with education as a panacea; whether this 
attitude is a legacy of the sixties or a consequence of continuing 
fiscal crises, citizens are generally unwilling to invest more money 
in schools. Tig^t . budgets impose various forms of retrenchment, 
and conseivative attitudes toward language (with concomitant 
policies and materials) are jiut one manifestation of the public 
schools' difficulties. An accompanying and perhaps related na* 
tional phenomenon is increased public support for standardized 
tests as a means of determining coiUege entry. According to a 1976 
Gallup poll of public attitudes toward education, "A consensus 
wis found in favor of requiring higEi school students to pass a 
standardized exam in order to receive a diploma.'*^ And 84 per- 
cent of the sample felt that standardized tests are reliable. The 
same hi^ percentage may not endorse the linguistic values inher- 
ent in standardized tests, but, endorsed or not, these values receive 
implicit: support as standardized tests become more popular. Tests 
have a way of determining language curricula^ven attitudes , 
toward such curricula— and the narrow view of language embodied 
in standardix^ tests suggests that the nation'^ schools face pres- 
sures to become more single-minded and less open to chaxiging 
attitudes toward language* 

Another similarity among schools is the discrepancy between 
people of authority and people with power. If authority is defined 
as holding a publicly recognized position which mcludes directive 
and enforcing functions, and power is the ability to accomplish 
things whether throu^ publicly recognized meiuis or not, it is 
obvious that those with authority in schools may not be those 
with power. Influential figure^ often adx'isc department chain 
and other school officials; policy pronouncements that appear to 
come from one source may actually be dictated by another. 

Approaches for eliciting affirmative responses from these two 
groups differ. The offidal sanction of the administration is nearly 
always necessary for any school committee and is normally readily 
obtainable, especially if the coiQipittee is intent on clarifying its 
own attitudes toward language rather than directly changing the 
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curriculum. A careful explanation to administrators can eliminate 
many logistical problems as well as give credibility to the commit- 
tee's work. Influential English teaphers may be more difficult to 
deal with because their power is often covert and they may have 
proprietary feelings about an English department's program. The 
change agent must fmd ways to enlist tiheir support, usually by 
including them in the group, giving them responsibility, and 

3|[aking them feel part of the change process. Those involved in 
ecision making and change are less likely to fmd fault with the 
results. 

Two of the most effective strate^es for creating positive at- 
titudes toward change— the trouble and jealousy methods— are 
often inherent in the school and community environments. The 
media have already done much to foster the trouble method 
Reports of barely literate students, declining scores on stan- 
dardized tests, and implicit and explicit questions about the 
teaching of Eng^sh serve to heighten the insecurity of nearly all 
English teachers. The process begins: "If these things are true, 
we must be in trouble, and if we're in trouble we'd better do 
something." Administrators, and even influential English teachen 
within the department, may be convinced that the current "trou- 
ble" warrants consideration of change or at least a closer look at 
the status quo. The jealousy method also plays upon the inherent 
competitiveness of our society and lures people toward change 
associated with higher status, improved beneflts, or other symbols 
of hierarchical relationships. For example, school district has 
just redesigned its language program. If X is doing it, then it must 
be good," or **Look at all the federal money Y school is getting- 
for its new language program. Why don't we try tg get apiece of 
the action?" Of course jealousy and trouble are not the only 
ways to create positive attitudes toward change. Curiosity about 
language, pride in one's work, an interest in furthering knowledge 
are also strong activating forces that should not be overiooked by 
the change agent. 

Determinihg the Level of Awareness 

Once a group is convened— whether for a one-day meeting required 
by the department, an open-ended discussion, or a college coune— 
the change agent (teacher, visiting expert, self-appointed convener) 
needs to determine iiie level of individual and group awareness 
on language issues. General discussion of issues is one way of 
determining awareness. After necessary introductions and th^ 
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formulation of group expectations, the discussion might continue 
something like this: 

Change Agent: We're tU here because we're concerned about the 
teaching of language. 1 thought we might begin by focusing on a 
few questions about language to determine some of the auump- 
tions we bring to this group. For example, how do you react to 
the statement, **One should always avoid contractions in written 
English"? 

Speaker 1 : That's one of tlie things I remember being told by my 
ovm high school teacher, and I do try to avoid contractions in 
my own writing. But I've never really thdught about it« What's 
wrong with contractions anyway? 

S2: Doesn't it have something to do with the fact that they are a 
sign of informality? I guess written language is supposed to be 
more formal than spoken language. 

SS: But is it always supposed to be so very formal? I can think of 
times-when I write my son for example-when I don't want to 
-be so formal. 

S4: Yes, and what about the fact that my current isfue of The 
New Yorker \% full of contractions? I thought that was supposed 
to be a pretty highbrow magazine. If it uses contractions so 
freely, I'm going to have trouble telling my studenU that they 
shouldn't 

^S5; Well, it seems to me that English teachers have to uphold 
some standards. The world is full of delicate clearances—like an 
airfield-and I value care and precision in language. I want my 
doctor to know the difference between tonsils ^and ^>pendix 
when he operates on me, and if Eni^ish teachers say students 
can use contractions and any other informal forms they choose, 
what happens to the delicate clearances of our Unguagc? We'll 
soon^be crashing into one another. 

As the discussion continues, the group and the change agent 
develop a clearer idea of individual attitudes toward language* 
Other issues that are useful for stimulating opening discussion 
include: A speaker should always avoid dialect; current changes in 
our language signify \U degradation; when usage disputes present 
us with two or more alternatives^ there is always one '^preferred*' 
choice; social acceptability in middle class society depends upon 
correct use of language. 

Discussions have the advantage of airing many attitudes in a 
short time, but we don't think they arc an ideal Way to begin the 
change process because they may create false impressions. Often 
group participants withhold true feelings about language issues 
because they fear arousing displeasure within the group. Also, 
there is always the danger that a few people will dominate the 
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discittiion. Therefore, written and oral inventoriet arc better. 
Written inventoriet can elicit thoughtful individual reipomei, 
while'bral interviewt produce more spontaneous views. As change 
agents, Nwe have used oral questionnaires, meeting with each 
individual if i>oMible, or assigning pairs who alteniatc roles of 
questioncr-recorfler and'responder. Taken together,^ oral and 
written inventories provide a useful composite of the participants* 
attitudes toward many aspects of language. 

Asking group members to respond to specific usages provides 
one kind of inventory, and the Appendix contains several usage 
scales which can be adapted. One of these is the ' Eng^h Usage 
Questionnaire." This scale contains a few items of British usage 
which may not be appropriate for American groups, but the scale's 
attention to context (informal/formal, spoken/written) is an 
attribute which outweighs this slight limitation. Attention to the 
language situation, u in the "English Usage Questionnaire," 
fosters less monolithic attitudes toward language. Also in the 
Appendix is Leonard's •'Current Usage in Grammar as Ranked by 
Linguists. " Although developed before 1932^^ this scale hu items 
which work well with contemporary groups. The three rankings- 
established, disputable, and illiterate-represent the reactions of 
professional writers and teachcji surveyed some forty yean ago. 
Items from all three categories can be combined in a single list 
which respondents can rate according to the same three criteria. A 
more lighthearted but nonetheless valuable inventory is "Quinn's 
Quiz," which draws items fiom famous published works to il- 
lustrate precedents for questionable contemporary usages. These 
scales, or adaptations of them, provide an assessment of the 
group's stance on usage generaUy, and discussion of particular 
items on the scales can lead to thoughtful exploration. Opinions 
on each item usually vary widely, and when participant^ explain 
jud^ents and exchange views, they begin to recognize inherent 
difficulties in absolute Jtardards of usage. 

To encourage group membeii to become more conscious of 
their assumptions about language, we often ask them to sUte the 
linguistic assumption that underiies a given statement. Formulat* 
ing such assumptions is not a simple task, and it takes considerable 
probing to help participants articulate them. Often the initial 
statement is a variation of one of the language myths discussed in 
Chapter One. For example, a participant might respond negatively 
to the item 'The engine was hitting good this moming" and 
defend t'.iat response by explaining that we shouldn't allow people 
to speak dialects. When pushed, the participant might go on to 
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state the underiying auumption that dialectt are ^ndetinible fonnt 
of speech. The texti in whkh the "Engliih UtagiE^ Qucitionnaire" 
and Leonard's ''Current Usage in Grammar u blanked by Lin- 
guists" appear contain extensive considerations of eadi usage item. 
We have found it effective to read excerpts fromXthem when 
diicuiiioai become especially lively. \ 

Language attitude biyentories or opinionnaires offeV another 
means of assessing group attitudes; the Appendix contain^ inven- 
tories by Frogner, Houston, and Taylor. Houston's "Language 
Attitudes and Information Study" investigates opinions abouiand 
knowledge of language learning; 'Taylor's Language Attittide 
Scale" pays particular attention to attitudes toward nonstandi^' 
dialects. These and similar language attitude inventories help 
Boupa articulate their feeling about language and provide the 
basis for useful discussions. One liability of txxdi scales is that they 
may cHcit inaccurate responses. Since theory and practice do not 
always coincide, participants may respond m they think they 
should rather than with complete honesty. 

biventories that seek responses to actual or simulated language 
often elidt more genuine response and are therefore worth the 
inconvenience of making or detaining audio t^>es. We have used 
an audio tapte similar to those used in Eraser's study .(see note 9 of 
Chapter One). We use one tape of a speaker whose dialect is close 
to that of the audience and one of a speaker whose dialect suggests 
another region. Lexical and syntactic features can also be varied 
depending ufon the group's linguistic background. For example, 
Vith anr urban group familiar with Black English you might use 
this passage: **I done gone to the store most time and then one 
day I be busy and jend Nick boy. He brung me what t tell hi^ra but 
he say somebody hit him upiide the head and it don't be all his 
fault" Fartidpants then record responses to this taped passage on 
forms such as this: 

1 . What is the race or ethnic origin of this speaker? 

2. What is the highest educational level attained by this 
speaker? 

3. What occupation might this speaker have? 

4. Could this speaker be part of your social group? 

5. Do you consider this speaker fluent? 

A variation is to use rating scales based on two polar terms with 

three intermediate points: l__l I I I Other 

fMt ilow 
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tenns that may be used include clear/unclear, fluent/not fluent, 
relaxed/tenie, high lodal itatui/low social lUtus. Still another 
variation it to tape voicei of children and ask group memben 
(anumfaig they are all teachers) to rate the speaker's potential as a 
student This can be done with narrative questions similar to 1-5 
above or with polar terms such as confident/unsure, eager/reticent, 
intelligent/slow learner, precocious/retarded. 

In a one-day workshop where the group will not have trnie to 
analyze responses fully, it may be desirable for participants to 
list the most pressing problems in student grammar, pronuncia- 
tion, and* vocabulary. As is true with open-ended discussion, this 
technique can lead to over-concentration on a few items or on one 
or two individuals in the group, making it difficult to direct the 
tide of teacher self-righteousness to more productive topics of 
disousion. 

Investigating Curriculum Models 

If the group is t^ meet for more than one day, a second, related 
set of attitudes should be investigated early in the discussion. In a 
general way these attitudes center on the nature of knowledge, but 
for puipows of teachers' groups they gel as curriculum models. 
Ei^eston labels the ends of the curriculum continuum as received 
and-nfUMive perspectives. In hU words, the received view of 
curriculum 'Hs one in which the curriculum knowledge, like other 
componentt of the knowledge s>t*em in the social or^er, U 
accepted as a received body of understanding that is 'given, even 
ascribed, and is predominantly non-negotiable.'" A reflexive 
perspective, on the otiier hand, "is one in which curriculum 
knowledge, like the componenU of tiie knowledge system, is seen 
to be negotiable; in which content may be legitimately criticized 
and argued or new curricula devued. Essentially it u dialectic and 
manifestiy subject to political and otiier influence; a construction 
of those who participate in iu determination."* As ^ alternative 
to th^ two extremes Eggleston offers the restructuring penpec- 
tive characterized by tiie following question: "How may tiie 
curriculum not only assist a wider range of studenU to enhance 
their expecUtions of power and tiieir capacity to exercise it but 
also play its part in bringing about a social situation in which these 
expecUtions and capacities may be used?"' 

If you consider the close relationship between language and 
power* in society, tiie value of tiie restructuring perspective U 
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evident But our group discuisions do not bcg^n with the active 
considerttion of this question. Rather, we try to engage teachers 
in dliottdons which reveal their preferred curriculum penpective 
and allow them to distinguish between their own attitudes and the 
stnictuies or objective realities in which they work. For example, 
teachers may make narrative responses to statements such as: 
1) Teachers are responsible for preserving the heritage of the past 
and handing it on to the next generation. 2) Students should have 
an active role in deciding what and how they will learn. 3) School 
ourriculum shpuld empower students by presenting them with 
situationi which allow them to exercise power. Or their responses 
may be polar. For example, the language curriculum should: 
constantly change/never change, draw upon student dialects/ 
htttruct students in approved forms of standard Enjj^sh, draw 
upon coDUuunity resources/avoid contamination of corrupt public 
utterance. 

Facilitating Group AwareneM and Interest 

As it true with discussion related to language attitude inventories, 
curriculum questions may elicit heated responses. Change agents 
ihould find these lively exchanges hopeful, even when they are 
diffictdt to facilitate, because they signal group involvement, and 
invoWement leads to interest. It is important to acknowledge 
strong feelings about language and language teaching as they 
emerge; otherwise, group memben tend to stop responding. Try 
to avoid taking stands, but encourage group members to criticize 
the statements of others. Take a nondirective approach, listening 
carefully to what is being said so that you can repeat it to the 
group, uking the speakers if this is an accurate reflection of what 
theyVe said. Open communication is essential in the awareness 
and interest stages of the change process, and an accepting atmo- 
sphere where all sprakcn get respectful recognition seems to foster 
such communication. 

Of course there are times when smiling, nodding, and making 
accepting noises are not enough, since participants may need to 
vent their hostility. As attitudes emerge in more emotional terms, 
use more active means of restating them, perhaps through role 
playing. For example, an individual may begin by recounting the 
"unpleasant language" used by his/her students. With rapidly 
rising voice she or he exclaims, "I can't stand it when students say 
*ycah' when I speak to them or when they say things like 1 ain't 
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got no ncncU.'" Suggest then that the speaker take the role of 
tea<;her whUe another group member plays the student. We suggest 
a variety of scenarios-teacher ignores student, teacher rebukes 
student, teacher offers alternative usage, teacher responds matter- 
of-factly to student statement. Ask both participants to explore 
their feeling about each alternative. As a foUow-up we ask the 
two to revene roles and replay the scenarios t9 learn how the 
other side feels. 

Often, however, group memben talk only m general terms 
about vyhat bothen them; then the change agent's job is to steer 
conversation to a more specific level. Typical comments, espeaaUy 
at the beginning of group work, arc generalities-students use 
terrible grammar, students can't write, students have limited 
vocabularies. Keep asking for examples until you begin to hear 
sUtements such as: 'This one kid in my class keeps saying 'he 
gota' instead of "he has'"; "When they are assigned a two-page 
composition, my students tum in one paragraph"; "Students 
keep inserting 'you know' after every third word." 

When the group has begun to talk hi more specific terms, 
encourage attitude sUtements or at least fiist-peison statements. 
Offer examples and urge members to take responsibility for their 
own observations rather than to project them onto somec^e else. 
When memben speak in the third penon, ask them to restate m 
the fint person and to add affective content whenever it is appro- 
priate. Thus, "Students keep using 'anymore' the wrong way" 
becomes "I find it confusing when students say ^We eat ush here 
anymore,'" and "Students in this school have the mostatroaous 
pronunciation" becomes "I don't like the flat a that many of my 
students use; they pronounce 'Ann' like *Ian.'" 

Because "I messages" are often difficult for teacheis-and other 
people-to articulatfe, give group members opportunities to prac- 
tice with one another. Working in pain, participants express their 
three greatest conccms about language to tiieir partners. The 
partner's job is to ensure that the statement is in the first penon 
and to offer a restatement so that she or he can report it later to 
the group. After each partner has taken botii roles, tiic fust-penon 
concerns are reported to the group. 

These same strategies-listening carefully, remaining sensiUve to 
group feeling, reiterating individual statemenU, using role playing 
for constructive expression of strong feeUng, reducing global 
declarations to specific statements, encouraging fint penon 
expression, and acknowledging individual feelings-are important 
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throughout the entire change process, not just during the first 
couple of meetings. Our greatest failures have resulted when we 
trunctted the proceu. Interactive skills, or relationship interven- 
tion as we called it in Chapter Two, are essential throughout the 
change proceM* Now let ua^ taove on to discuss other aspects of 
the process of change* 

One of the advantages of asking group memben to state con- 
cerns spedficaOy is that change agents Begin to discover the 
group's real needs. The ability of people to disclose themselves and 
their needs varies, but the typical pattern if for them to begin with 
generafides or peripheral concerns and work gradually to central 
needs* Asking for specifics leads to disclosure and makes group 
tasks clearer. We have learned, through painful cTcperience, that 
group needs rather than the change agent's needs rnunt determine 
much of the agenda, particqlaiiy at the outset Our kast successful 
encounters have resulted whea we tried to work fcpim an agenda 
and gave little attention to what the group was looking for. 
Typically, group needs take very pragmatic form: teachcn want to 
know ^at to do, if not on Monday, then Tuesday. As change 
agents we try to strike a balance between this pressure for class- 
room strategies and our conviction that theory must underlie 
practice. 

Althou^ they are expressed in different ways, group concerns 
initially center on the need for answers; if the profession can't 
^ffer authoritative answen, teachen say, what can it g^ve us? What 
can we tell our students and ourselves? Discrepancy intervention, 
or enlarging upon differences betwMn group members abd ^'ex- 
perts'' in the profession, is effective a^this stage. Usag^ inventoried' 
provide ready examples of differend^ within the group, and 
perusal of the usage Commentary in contcjfnporary dictionaries 
reveala the differences in authoritative opinion. The 1976 edititfti 
of The American Heritage Dictionary of the English Language^ 
for example^ boasts of ^'exposing the lexical opinions ^ a larger 
group of recognited leaders than has heietofdre been consulted^ 
so that the ordinary user, looking up an expression whose social 
status is uncertain, can discover Just how and to what extent his^ 
presumed betters agree on what he ought to say or write/'^ This 
larger group of leaders is divided on many issues of usage. Contact 
(noun) denoting a penon as a source of assistance is ^'acceptable 
to 61 percent of the Panel in formal usage. What about the 
opinion the other 39 percent? Are we to ignore them? What 
shall we do about **I felt bad" (regretful) which 55 percent of the 
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panel wUl accept in Hpecrh? A brief estamination of the history of 
the En^iih language (another source for perspective intervention) 
adds to group awareness o( shifting usages. 

Wetirge group members to broad«m their awareness of discrep- 
ancies in usEge by readling W. H. MitUns, ct ri., Attitudes to 
English Usage, Cornelia »id Bergen Evans's A Dictionary of 
CtMtemponrjt American iJsage, Albert Marckwardt and Fred 
Vajcott's' Facts About Current Enghsh Usage, Charles C. Fries'* 
Ameriion English Cramniar, Robert PooIey% The Teaching of 
English Usage, Margaret Bryant's Current Amenf:an Usage, and 
•Ray Coppenid's Amsrican Usage: Thf Consensus, iHese sources 
reQect both descriptive surveys and the compilers* altitudes. Ihe 
group settles sa a sutrnding board for individual reactions to these 
readings. ♦ 

Group Pfojr • l« 

Keeping in nlmd the group's need for action as well as theor/, 
encourage vari* member to undertake a pro]^cl which will provide 
empirical information about language. Project designs vary de- 
pending upon interests ani resources, but the aim is to make group 
Tiembers more conscious ♦)f usage in their immediate worlds. 
Typical projects suggest the range of possibilities: J) focus upon 
lh<» occuaence of selected "questionable" usages such as 'Tmal- 
ize " "not about n '* (determination not to do), "real" (as in 
'•real cold"), and Others suggested by the group, noting the fre- 
quency and context of^each term; 2) monitor selected speakcra- 
in the media and in pcrson-for a week and note "questionable" 
usages m ih' ir speech; 3) monitor selected pages o{ a local nevrt- 
•paper-tditorials, letteo, advice olumns, features, sports, and 
ger 4l ncws-and note linguistic choices of various kinds of 
wntcrs; 4) survey community attitudes lo'.Vard lannjuage by 
administering oral or writipn versions o< the initial invr- dories 
lo a sample of lypical community members; 5) survey itudent 
atliludei with these same inventories, assuring students lhaj their 
responses wdl not be used to evaluate them in class; 6) tape a 
typical convcTMlion in a specialized work place such as an auto 
mecl^anic shop or attorney's offtce and play it to several listeners 
%viUioai revealing the iciurig; 7) tape several sentences by a sprak- 
er of nonhKal dialect, pby it to speakers of local dialect, and 
record their reaclion*. A more extensive and highly satisfying 
pfojct l. }{ timr allows, h ff>r each group member to study ihe 
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language of one child. Extensive conversation and tape recordings 
are essential for successful study, but the increased understanding 
of language justifies the effort. Projects which involve taping 
can start from a number of specific questions, such as: How 
does Speaker X's convenational language differ from "standard 
English"? Poes Speaker X seem able to vary his or her dialect 
according to the communication situation? What particular 
charactrristics of Speaker X's language make it effective/ineffec- 
tive for particular communicative purposes? 

Projects such as the ones ^ted abo^e inevitably lead to in- 
creased awareness of the sociological dimefftions of language and 
then to orgahizational/eulturid structure intervention as described 
in Chapter Two. Sodoiinguistics has, of counc, add;d much to 
our understanding of ihc relationship between society and lan- 
guag»-. but assimilation of this knowledge is more likely to occur in 
corbhination with direct observation of language in society. 

Developing group awareness of the impact of attitudes upon 
language and fostering interest in the topic is ongoing. Group 
memben repeatedly confront their own and others' responses to 
language and br:(^n to understand the impac . dieir attitudes have 
upon their own classroom bthavior anc that of their students. As 
is due with relationship intervention, the growth of awareness and 
interest continues throughout the change process. 

Evaluation 

I 

Evaluation begins as sctcn as alternatives appear. It may not be 
immediately apparent, but group members are usually making 
judgments, weighing alternatives, and considering their stances 
<vcn as they respond to usage inventories. As they recognize that 
hi«'{orical contir «jity rather than empirical validity accounts for 
many of their assumptions, they react in a variety of ways, some 
testifying to the difficulty and pain of change. As change agents 
we try to acknowledge this piin and at the a^me time encourage 
the group to consider alternatives to present practices. An equally 
pcsfible r^af tion is relief-even deUght-at not having to carry 
around thr lo5M^"6f linguistic guljt and the fear of being wrong; 
change is a cojnplKjated procr«5, but it is not always painful. Even 
if the group" decides to Maintain current practices, conscious 
examinatifm nf.ore judicious practice. Try to sustain 

the group's awartiiif^ of alternatives tlirough scanning rather 
than idenlificatior^ strategies: reading descriptions of programs, 
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examining curriculum materials, and, if possible, visiting class- 
rooms where new approaches are being implemented. 

Extensive scaiining and evaluation of alternatives to current 
language teaching leads to experimentation with new approaches. 
Once again, the group can serve as an effective testing ground. 
If the group has been meeting for some time, there may be a high 
enouj^ level of trust so that members feel comfortable in taking 
risks with cue another. We encourage them to develop and try 
mini-lessons which reflect changing attitudes toward language. 
A teacher may, for example, demonstrate a lesson on contextual 
meaning and solicit group response to the content and methodol- 
ogy. 

Adoption/Adaptation 

The final stage in the process is the adoption/adaptation of new 
procedures; however, in keeping with an adaptive rather than 
adoptive view of change, avoid thinking of this as a fmal stage. 
Change agents should encourage group members to try new 
approaches in their classes, especially when their efforts have been 
strengthened by experimentation within the group. These innova- 
tions might include teaching a unit on dialectology; banning the 
words "right" and "wrong" in reference to -pecific language 
choices except where each word is qualified by a situational 
reference; initiating frequent class discussions about assumptions 
• that teacher and students reveal in their reactions to language; 
inviting other faculty members into their classes for participation 
in discussions about "correct" En^sh; developing new criteria for 
the selection of language and composition textbooks; revising style 
sjieets (or whatever criteria a department or school has agreed to 
me for writing); creating composition assignments that call for 
experimenUtion witli several dialects; inviting teachera at other 
leveb (senior high to elementary) tp cooperate in revising expecta- 
tions for student language. In any nt, try to prevent the group 
from assuming that its task is over when the group ceases to meet 
regularly or after membera have tried soniething new in their 
classes. If our methods are successful, group memben will con- 
tinue ^o challenge assumptions about language and language 
instruction, to examine new ideas, and to change. 

We should emphasize, too, that the adoption/adaptation stage 
is often the most precarious time for participating teachers. They 
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arc taking risks in an often hostile environment (few schools are 
openly receptive to change) and may be asked to offer extensive 
explanations or defenses for their actions. Further^ it is at this 
time that teachers experience the full psychologies^ complexity 
involved in changing attitudes toward language because aU three 
dimensions-affective, cognitive, and behavioral-converge. This 
convergence forces acknowledgement that their myths have 
changed 
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Scra#: SMfrn pkce, mim /roup, diffirtnt diy 

Biur: Whew, Tin gltd we have Open House only once a year. I thought I 
was gcmg to be eaten alive by tome of the parents lut night 

Iv!otx: What do you mean? What happened? 

Bunr: You probably didn't get any of it because you teach history, but 
parents were on my neck about the ^'illiteracy" of kids in this school 

Cartucci: I guess w^ have the press to thank for that Remember that series 
of articles in the Newt about changes in the English curriculum? Several 
parents asked me if that meant we don't teach writing anymore* 

Schutx: Yes, and then there wu the article on the standardized tests given by 
the state. According to the Newt, kids in this state can barely talk. 

Brown: Am I ever glad I teach chemistry. None of the parents seem to know 
much about it, so they auume I know what I'm doing. You poor English 
teachers are always getting attacked. Why don't you start doing something 
about it? 

Schutz: What do you have in mind? Reducing English to formulas and 
equations? 

Carlucci: That's what transformational grammar does, I hear. 

Brown: Don't be ridiculous. I wasn't thinking of drastic curriculum change 
so much as trying to establish a different relationship to the community, 
helping groups in the community explore their attitudes toward language. 
You seem to want to avoid getting cynical and defensive. Why don't you try 
coming up with some ways to be a positive influence on the community's 
attitudes as well u on ^he kids'? 

Mota: You're implying change of a pretty fundamental kind. That NCTE 
statement that Liz quoted a few days ago has haunted me. I know enough 
history to realize that when you start consciously trying to mess around with 
a community's beliefs, you're play||| with fire, ''An attempt of one social 
group to exert its dominance over another*': that's political, ladies and 
gentlemen, and I counsel caution* 

Brown: Yes, I ppoie I am suggesting something that's potentially dan- 
gerous, but I think we've got some teachen here who can handle it They 
certainty know you can't go on a rampage with hobby-horse ideas and expect 
to win converts. 

Schutz: Ellen, Joe, I think you're both right. We English teachers have 
reached the point where we understand enough about language and attitudes 
and change processes to try to gp beyond the school walls. We've never really 
done it before, but I'm coming to think it's really a part of our jobs. Some- 
how, we've^got to talk to the community about the ways that language 
affecU them, but we can't sound like zealoU. Sue, Frank, what do you say? 



4 Changing Language Attitudes 
in the Community 



English a subject which nearly everyone agrees is vital for 
effectively functioning citizens in a democracy: everyone needs to 
be able to communicate with fluency, precision, and as much 
grace as possible, and English teachers are supposed to develop 
that ability. But teaching students to communicate effectively 
with language is only a vague statement of purpose and content 
for English teachers. The read question for teachen is how to do it, 
and there is professional disagreement about procedures. While it 
may be unfortunate that the public penists in its conviction that 
Eng^ teachen are jthe authorities on how language should bfc 
used^ at least that belief gives English teachers a leverage that 
belongs to no other group in the community. When English 
teachen speak, to the community about language, a large portion 
of the community will listen. 

Thoughtful and imaginative English teachen maintain a delicate 
balance between ''practical" instruction in language use and those 
dimensions of language that give aesthetic delight and suggest 
exploradons of values. These teachen are more thoroughly knowl- 
edgeable about language from descriptive, rhetorical, and literary 
standpoints and, as Arthur Applebee has shown in Tradition and 
Rtform in the Teaching of English, they have drawn from several 
literary traditions and from ''scientific" schools of thought.^ 
They have become synthesizen and exploren in their attempts ^o 
make En^sh enriching beyond, but not excluding, the more 
immediate and perhi4>s mundane uses of language in daily life. 
Such teachen have truly been educaton of the larger community. 
Their students do not perpetuate the* stultifying and rigid attitudes 
toward language that their parents inherited. Rather, their stu- 
dents demonstrate that an enlightened undentanding of language 
contributes to fluency and comfort with language in everyday 
affain. 

As English teachen, we like to think that we are making an 
important differtnce in people's lives if we are successful in help- 
ing cur students to be more thoughtful and more sensitive. Such 
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a goal 11, however, « general as it it important and thus impels us 
to take a closer look at more specific and direct influences that 
Eng^h teachen can have on their communities. Obvious targets 
for change axe those beliefs about language that are called myths 
in Oiapter One. Eng^sh teachers might try working more directly 
in the community, finding vrays to disseminate their knowledge 
about language trough existing avenues of community instruct 
tion. A community does instruct itself through its available 
means of communication, from convenation to televisipn and 
advertising. Since an expanded concept of English instruction 
includes all these media, we must stop just teaching these concepts 
and start employing them. This doesn't mean anything so conspic- 
uous ot shocking as having a zealous teacher lecture on linguistic 
relativism right after the six o'clock news. That approach is both 
too direct and too likely to alienate the community. Indeed, in 
whatever we say and in whatever means we use, we will need to 
seek communi^ support. As politics makes cleiu*, the leader 
cannot be too far ahead of those who would follow. But we can 
redefine our roles as teachers of language and as teachers of the 
communities in which we live. < 



An Active Community Role 

This new role for English teachen is characterized more by its 
active than its reactive nature. Recent questioning and accusations 
about the imputed weaknesses in students' reading and writing 
skills have elicited defensive reactions from English teachen and 
other school penonnel. English teachen, asserting that they have 
been teaching b?sic skills all along, have even resurrected and 
revised sentence diagramming. Another kind of reaction occurred 
in the 1960s when elettive programs proli^rated/ often in re- 
sponse to the students' complaints that English had become too 
rigid and irrelevant. One conclusion might be that we English 
teachen are intensely political in our statements about our field, 
if not in our public behavior. We can adjust our purpose and our 
methods to whatever breeze is strongest. Another conclusion, 
perh^>s more valid and certainly more damaging, is that too many 
of us have not clearly and thorot^ Jy established our sustaining 
belieb and assumptions. We often do not articulate our beliefs in 
a departmental philosophy or network of assumptions about 
language. Instead, we disagree and bicker, choking on gnats of 
usage, defending idiosyncratic style preferences. Such divisiveness 
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and the absence of a coherent statement of beliefs about language 
leave us vulnerable a^d force us to take a reactive stance when the 
community becomes upset* 

An active stance with respect to language and the community 
can arise from allowing our own attitudes to undergo change, 
radically (in the sense of going to the roots) rethinking the rohs 
of schoob and tcachen in the communities they serve* This is not 
the place for a thorough analysis of the historical and philosophy 
ical development of American schools, but we car» look to John 
Dewey as a thinker whom many of us will agree did perform such 
an analysis. In Democracy and Education, Dewey ^ describes 
American education as preeminently a social function; the school 
providel i special environment created to perform a major part of 
that function* This special environment is ^^framed with express 
reference to influencing the mental and moral disposition*' of the 
members of a pyen community.^ Carrying out that influence, 
a^ain according to Dewey, qitails three characteristic functions: 

L The school breaks up the complex interrelationships of a 
society and orders them in simplifled and progressive ways. **It 
selects the features which are fairly fundamental and cs^ablc of 
being responded to by the young." This selection and ordering of 
elements becomes a '^means of gaining insight into what is more 
complicated.'* 

2. In addition to simplifying, selection of features of the exist- 
ing env ronment aims "at weeding out what is undesirable . • . it 
strives o reenforce the power of • « . only such [achievements] as 
inake for a better future society.*' This is the principle of .offering 
to the young the belt that a society has produced. 

3. Th6 school also acts as an integrating and balancinf^^cnt 
within a society of many centrifuge forces. If modem society is 
"many^ societies more or less loosely connected," then some 
institution is needed which "shall provide something like a homo* 
geneous and balanced environment for the young." This influence 
counteracts the antagonistic pulls of the diverse social groups 
which affect the child—a danger according to Dewey-and the 
school performs "a steadying and integrating office,"^ 

This description of function obviously places schools at the core 
of any community, both as responsible preserven of a heritage and 
as agents for improvement. The difflculty of keeping these two 
purposes in flexible harmony is apparent to any careful observer 
of twentieth-century American schools. Tension between the two 
functions seems cleariy desirable, but a productive tension is 
difflcult to sustain and often the temptation is to settle for an easy 
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rciolution. It is tasier to opt for the familiar, the continuity of old 
way* and ideas, regardless of whether they can be shown to be 
"the bc*t" or the most productively integrative. Without clear- 
eyed and continual internal reassessment by school personnel, the 
deadening influence of precedent can be strongest, and the school 
becomes a captive of the community rather than a leader in it. 
With captivity comes timidity; with timidity, sameness and little 
genuine innovation. 

boubtless, examples exist here and there of schools that have 
sought an energetic and innovative balance between preservation 
and change, between reaction and action. One of them is described 
in lively detail by Polly Greenberg in The Devil Has Slippery 
* Shoes* This "biased biography of the Child Development Group 
of Mississippi" traces the development of a preschool program 
created with federal funds and the genuine participation of blacks 
in ipite of the intense opposition of many local whites. The author 
sums, up the purpose of die program with these words: 

It WM hoped that at least a small group of Negro children, wh « 
had already had the tremendous advantage of having parents wh. 
were engaged in changing things, could get a psychologically 
strengthening, thought provoking, reality oriented education, 
rather than the psychologically crushing, thought conuoUed, 
mythically oriented education currently available to them in 
. public schools.' 

CDGM was funded for about a year, intermittently, and man- 
aged to develop alternative educational services for-several hundred 
black children. But it did not confine itself to youngstera. Staff 
and involved black citizens worked with other community action 
programs, such as adult literacy and economic opportunities, to 
combat the poverty and degradation in which most blacks lived. 
"Surely one of the most important things CDGM did for Mis- 
sissippi, for the South, was to provide an arena for emerging new- 
style Southern white leaders."* One of them, the Reverend Jimmy 
Jones, bom and raised in the Delta town of Inland, Mississippi, 
said: 

In the last analysis, no individual has to be a victim of anything. 
Each of us makes a decision. . . . History doesn't just make itself. 
Somebody gets an idea from the mesh he's in, and he moves out 
alone with his idea and he educates himself and others and forms 
a model that's back down in the mesh; but it's ntw. The perpet- 
ual revolution is what I Me as the euence of life. The job will 
never be done by people who do something and then sit back 
down and never do anything else-or people who never do any- 
thing at all. I call them the living dead. An idea is like any living 
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thinf : the minute it*t birthed* it*t on its way to death. We have to 
keqp on with the birthing process-creating, creating^ learning, 
experimenting. • • .'^ 

But one of the most significant comments about the whole effort, 
and the one that best suggests the author/participant's view of its 
nature and effects, was from "a large lady from Lauderdale 
County"; 

'Course CDGM*s good. 'Cept the things about it that's bad. 
There's a lotta good folks come here to help us. 'Course, there's a 
lot just come to cause a fuss too. And the federal government's 
finally recognized us down here— 'course sometimes that aui't so 
good, 'cause for every smile it gives us, it gives us a kick too. WcU, 
at least it's got us colored peoples workin' for oursel's. 'Cept the 
ones that won't One thing, thou^, it's great ^or the kids. OnV 
thing, it's kinda hard on 'em when they get to real Khool and it 
ain't like our school. God's helpin* us, ain't no doubt. It's just 
that the Devil kee^s skippin' in and ouU things so's we won't get 
spoilt. He realty keeps you guessin'l Each thing, you gotta study 
it to see if it's God in the disguise of difficulty, or the Devil in 
the disguise of somebody good This whole thing really keep us 
workin' our mindL* 

GDGM is not a literal model for change in a community, but it 
does demonstrate the possibility of significant attitude change in * 
the face of massive resistance, and it beckons the Jimmy Joneses 



who happen to be English teachers to help with the birthing of 
new attitudes. It is a specific example of die Dewey principle in 
action: a school weeding out the undesirable and moving actively 
toward the creation of a better society* 

We Eng^h teachers who aspire to be Jimmy Joneses need to 
reevaluate our C2q;>acities and community roles. A good way to 
be^n Is to imagine a career change. We've come to a point in our 
careers where we realize that we must inventory our skills, desires, 
and experiences in order to find anew job or to make our present 
job more satisfying. Sometimes this stock-taking is forced upon 
us by revenals in the supply and demand market for teachen; 
sometimes we do it simply to avoid stagnation. If that reassess- 
ment is done probingly and imaginatively, as Richard Bolles 
explains in What Color Is Your Parachute?,^ it can tum up a 
variety of talents and skills that have surprisingly wide application. 
It can also reinforce a spirit of confidence about our potential 
effectiveness outside our classrooms, and that spirit can be very 
helpful when **the Devil keeps skippin' in and outa things." 

Many good English teachers have superior communicative 
ability, an ability to write in several forms (expository, fiction. 
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venc) and for a variety of audicncci. Like Jimmy Jones, they can 
look at miscellaneous events, find the patterns that underlie them, 
and succinctly express their significance. This is the ability to deal 
comfortably with an idea without being so bewitched by it that it 
becomes dogma. English teachers are accustomed to helping 
groups ^solve problems, explore opinions, and propose courses of 
action. Our own efforts as organizers and faciliUtors of student 
work have helped us develop a remarkable range of group dynam- 
ics skills. In addition to working with people, we have organized 
and directed the use of communications equipment: projectors, 
tape recorders, typewriters, duplicating machines. We have helped 
to publish newspapers and magazines, which even entailed coping 
with budgets and the whims of advertisers. If we have had to 
explain and defend the choice of books whose suitability was in 
question or if we have had to argue for an English department's 
priorities in the face of administrative opposition, we have em- 
ployed perauasive tactics. In other words, maivy English teachen 
have multicolored parachutes which could be more fully deployed 
if we leametfto manipulate the cords in different ways. 

Access to the Community 

And what of the "mesh" we're in, the community? What un- 
suspected or only partially tapped resources is it likely to contain? 
Perhaps zn informal survey (with the YeUow Pages and Chamber 
of Commerce materials as starting points) will produce a Ust 
similar to this: 

• at least one local radio station which reaches a large propor- 
tion of the community or, if there are several radio lUtions, one 
which has a targeted audience (youth, blacks, intellectuals, middle- 
class adulte). Each of these audiences has a different perception of 
"normal" language, which will suggest to a change agent different 
approaches to affecting language attitudes 

• at least one television station in or serving the community, 
which by the terms of its FCC license is committed to some public 
service programming ... 

• at least one daily or weekly newspaper to which access is 
possible throu^ letters to the editor and through editorials and 

feature stories , , ^ . • j 

• businesses and industries that regularly advertise their prod- 
uctt or services, whose ad language might be influenced or whose 
advertising departments might be convinced to include messages 
about language in the ads 
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• house organs of businesses and industries which communicate 
all sorts of messages to employees 

• in-house workshops and seminars conducted by businesses 
and industries, sometimes in connection with problems of commu- 
nication 

• advertising agencies that create and market messages to the 
public in such places as newspapen, magazines. TV, raciio, bill- 
boards, product packaging 

• governmental offices and agencies whose regular function is 
to provide services to the public and which have many commu- 
nication tools for that purpose 

• churches whose pastoral care includes attention to the 
influences of language on behavior 

• a public library^ which is the natural repository for cognitive 
information 

• service and social clubs whose members may have narrow 
cfiteiia for i|iembership but vAio may abo want to expand their 
interests and understanding. 

These are the means by which a community instructs itself, and 
En^h teachers either are or could be a part of all of them, 
influencing some of the instruction they provide. And, of coune, 
. tapping their devices of communication is the way to do that. Into 
the mesh that is thesc organizations' habitual way of thinking and 
behaving must be inserted the new ideas Jimmy Jones spoke of, 
the new ideas that will only momentarily seem new and then will 
be absorbed in the continual growth pro<;ess. The stages of change 
that we have cited in the previous chapters will apply here too, 
with the major emphasis on creating awareness of different at- 
titudes toward language. 

Activities for Change Agents 

Individually, and sometimes collectively, English teachers have 
already acted as change agents in some communities. Marge 
Huntley is a good example of the solitary change agent. An 
English teacher with fifteen years of experience, she lives and 
teaches in a community of 25,000, a fairly typical community 
whose residents include industrial workera, professional people, 
and clerical and service p6nonnel. Marge teaches in a senior high 
school where she has served as English department chairperson 
but is now a classroom teacher. She took part in an NDEA In- 
stitute in the mid-1960s, as an NCTE member, and has helped 
with various activities of the state affiliate of NCTE. These kinds 
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of participation, supplemented, of course, by reading in profes- 
sional books and periodicals, have made her somewhat more alert 
to the many poinU of growth in a teacher of English than some ot 

her colleagues. . ..-^ . 

Marge Ukcs to write, and she is not hesitant to use this^abihty 
in public ways. Readera of the editorial page in the local news- 
paper iffe accustomed to seeing her name there. She wntes about 
many aspects^of education, but usually she tries in some way to 
include references to the functions of language. One letter about 
standardized testing, for example, pointed out that such tests 
make some possibly unwarranted assumptions about dialects. She 
drew an analogy with clothing, asking, "Would you wear the same 
suit of clothes for aU occasions? Of course not. Then, why must 
we assume that certain language forms are suitable for all occa- 
sions? If standardized tests are going to be important measures of 
our students' language faciUty, shouldn't we acknowledge that 
they assess only a small part of their and our range of Choicest 

Because Marge regularly writes letten and because her views arc 
always provocative and thoughtfuUy prepared, the editor of the 
newspaper asked her whether she would like to wnte a guest 
editoril (Furthermore, he offered her $25 for 600 words!) 
Within a week she had written and sent off an essay which was 
printed the foUowing week. The editor chose to highlight one 
passage by printing it in large type: 'To try to defend certain 
choiMS of verb and pronoun forms by invoking a grammatical rule 
is to assume some inherent rightness for ^hat rule. Grammar has no 
such rightness." In the last paragraph she summarized her argu- 
ment thus: "English is a flexible instrument. All of us need to 
know more about how that instrument works, how it can be used 
to find and express meanings, how it can add satisfaction to our 
efforts to communicate. Changing our bchefs and attitudes about 
what is ungrammatical is a first, important step toward ^eater 
mastery of <5ur language." 

Marge continues to write, even though some of her colleagues 
recard her views and her techniques of expression as eccentnc. 
Most of her students, however, speak glowingly of her. They refer 
to their enthusiastic dUcussions about language, and most of them 
seem to have emerged from her classes with anew appreciation pf 
the flexibiUty inherent in language. It also seems that it is mainly 
her students' reactions that keep Marge going. So far as her coV 
leagues and other adulu arc concerned, she is indeed a soUtary 
change agent. One wonders how long she can sustain the energy 
for contributing to changed attitudes. 
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• 

In com|[nuniti.es where there are colleges or universities, the 
Department of English is sometimes the home of solitary change 
agents whose medium is the telephone. One such (^pa)rtment 
known to us averages three calls a week from people inquiring 
about the '^correctness" of some item of usage. A typical question 
is, "Which word should I use in this sentence: 'You asked that the 
regional director and (I, me, myself) determine the relative prior- 
ities.'" Tliis question was answered by one of the secretaries in the 
English office, a woman who had been a public school English 
teacher; she could explain not only the ''right" choice-/-but ako 
the fact that formal, written English has different criteria for 
choice than informal, spoken Englishe That secretary, another 
solitary change agents may have made a sm'^il contribution to 
changing att*' udes toward language. 

Roy Johnson, Jim Stevens, and Jeff Jones are the Three Mus- 
keteers of language attitude change in a large city. All three are 
secondary school English teachers whose loose but durable affilia- 
tion includes frequent thank-God-it*s-Friday sessions at convenient 
taverns. They have worked with the state and local NGTE affil- 
iates, but several of their activities are self-sponsored. That way 
they avoid some of the hassles and delays that accompany ''offi- ' 
cial" positions by organizations with images to protect. 

Almost every year, Roy, Jim, and Jeff have their classes do an 
interviewing project. With their kids, they devise questions for 
telephone interviews. They have found that political campaign 
managers have helpful suggestions about how to do interviewing— 
designing the questions, selec ting a sample, conducting the inter- 
view- and, of course, they involve as many kids as possible in 
seeing the project through. The kids tabulate the answen, interpret 
the results, and try to pull them together with reading about 
dialects and st\''^ But besides tlie obvious pedagogical value of 
this project, th^ d>> c men discuss the myths about language that 
the interviews uncover and try to discern ways in which they can 
change those myths. 

One myth that they worked on recently involves spelling. The 
interviews had shown a predominant belief that cprrect spelling 
is an indispensable criterion of effective written composition; 
furthermore, one of the local ncwspapen persisted in sponsoring 
city-wide spelling bees, which seemed to contribute substantially 
to exaggerated attention to spelling. Having spent several Friday 
afternoons in planning a strategy, Roy, Jim, and Jeff arranged a 
conference with the newspaper publisher and some of his staff. 
A result of that conference and subsequent correspondence and 
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telephone calls a shift in the newspaper's sponsorship. They 
decided lo sponsor a young writers' fair instead, an annual sharing 
time on a college campiis where demrniary and secondary siu- 
dcnu ivam many schools could come together to read each other's 
work and to listen to adult writers talk about how ihey write. 

It's too early to say that the community's belief in the spcllinR 
myth has been shaken, and the ih^ec young men know they will 
have la use additional siTatcgics. One of ihem is directed at service 
and lodal dubs. Roy and Jim have friends who belong lo Rotary, 
Kiwanis, and Lions( Jeffs wife knows people who are members of 
Soropt'imist and UnivciMty Women's Club. All of ihemhavcbcen 
informally urjpng llieir friends to suggcU a program featuring 
language. One program idea is a forum about language. The plan 
a to invi a spoils riier, a newspaper editor, a businesspcrson, 
and is teacher. In modiJicd debate form, they will compare their 
beliefs about language standards. They will use lots of examples 
and wiU refer to such benchmarks of judgment as Strunk and 
White, Dvkago Manual of .Style, custom, and the recent Supreme 
Court judgment about ^'tbrly words" in the media. As Jeff, Roy, 
and Jim describe it, tins appeals to be tJie,kind of program that 
can be extremely stimulating, and, if one of them can be the 
teacher partjcspant in each debate, lltey hope to make the point 
that the myth of absolute cnteiia in language needs revision. 

Anotii^r »i hoc group of teachers has built its activity largely 
around -pubiicatiur.* from NOTE, especially Uiosc produced by 
bI>ATE (Siippufl for the Uaming and Tcaclungof English, an ann 
of NCTE that is cspeciidly ajmctl at poiiucal action). They have 
duplicaici somr «f Ou- ' Shitm Sheets" (such as "Back to Basics: 
J^guage »md Dialect," "Back to Basi«.s; Grammar and Usage") 
and have dislnbuifd them at HA and school board meetings. 
Ihcy included thctr nannes, addrc5«.fs, and telephone numbers with 
lUit handouts ami now gel inquiries Uoxn interested citizens; 
% jtisi want to « h,jf others suiifiicst slightly more formal con- 

•HslJOiis witf» %tmpH *»i piHcnts oi prci.thoolers> scout troop 
.cdd« l^, and thr hkt- it »' u.^rhtr'S whti p.irticipiic in ihcsf discus- 
iiuns hrfvc a rlwntc i» tj *|ufsti«jn?i jhout vvhat is "basic" in 
Unguagr Searuinn. and, l»«'t.r people whoauend arc usual'/ 
veiy jntffciiicd in yt.mm, i«cnpk\ (livvs'S^pfncnt, the teacher^ find 

aumtjve tj'iJent r'i.. 

Ihcit same iV4i Um liuvr nud^rst thru sch« ol district and 
the locd l;»»Hh^h if,n Uf n mnAmmimi nUo sponsunng public 
ntfciinj? vu^ thf: s»ibj» « t «•«' i<Mm\ •h'-y in(*»«rnf'd Uttmselves boih 
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tcsU and the NCTE document, Reviews of Selected Published 
Tests in English. For use at the meetings they duplicated portions 
of another NCTE publicationi»^J|pmmon Sense and Testing in 
Engl^:sh: "Checklist for Evaluating English Tests and Test Uses'' 
and ^^aUzen's Edition: Common Sense and Testing in English." 
Amoiig the questions that the "Citizen's Edison" encourages is 
the following: "Do the tests discriminate against children because 
they* do not speak a particular type of English or Because th**"' 
come from a particular part of the Urlitcd States?'' Because thcic 
art numerous migrant workers whos^ children attend schools in 
this particular community, teachers, have foirnd this question 
almost, explosive in its effect Despite some ugly exjprcssions of 
prejudice an>l ethnic hostility, the discussions can usually be 
brought arouiuJI to focus on the arbitrariness of many school and 
test criteria. It now begins to appear that other forms of evalua- 
tion will replace the once*dbminant standardized tests and that 
more tolerance for linguistic diversity may be growing among 
school personnel and some parents. 

In still another medium^sized commuaity, Sally Madellan, a 
fourth-grade teacher, and Marie Steele, librarian in charge of the 
ieaming resource center, discovered that they had been similariy 
affected by Robert Poolcy's Teaching English Usage (finjw)ub- 
lished in 1946 by NCTE; a second edition, 1974, has alsPbeen 
published by NCTE). They recalled how fresh and Sensible Pool- 
ty*s reassurances about "erron" were when they fmt read tkcm^ 
though twenty-five years later some of his statements, they had to 
admit, seemed quaint. (''Unfortunate is the child who develops 
within the influence of substan lard English, He not only forms 
bad h^Jts of' speech in the most impressionable years of his 
childhood, but he also reinforces these bad habits by countless 
repetitions prior to the influence of school.") Sally and Marie 
recognized that for a large portion of tlie adults in their commu- 
nity Pooley*s 1946 attitudes were still operative. This gave them 
the idea of working out an arrangement with the public library 
for displays of special collections of books and articles. Some of 
the owners of local stores-including the book store-allowed the 
use oi their windows for occasional displays. One display featured 
the won! ain*t; it showed that ihc word is *1n the dictionary**- 
the venerable Oxford English Dictionary, as well as most modem 
ones- and that the word is unacceptable to some people only for 
social rca:<ons» nr»l» because of matters of clarity or grammar. The 
display aitA? directed the vitrwer^s attention to materials at the i 
public libr-ury that hirihcr clariiy nUittrrs of usage. 

7(1 
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Sally and Marie's method for changing language attitudes 
capitalizes on curiosity and docs not require meetings or an 
initiating impulse from the community to be effective. Its advan- 
tage? are simplicity and surprise. And with the cooperation of the 
public librarian, follow-up infonnation, while it docs not reach 
as many people as the display, is lessj/kely to stay buried and 
relatively inaccessible. 

For English teachiers to expand their roles and to become 
educators of the community obviously" requires time, which most 
English teachers lack. It is clearly not possible to teach four or five 
classes a day and also mee|>vith community groups. Therefore, we 
propose that teachers begin helping administrators and school 
boards to rethink the English teacher's role. 

One argument might go as foUovw: A frequent target of com- 
munity criticism is the reading and writing skills of students. This 
criticism is often spuned by media accounts of widespread illit- 
eracy, declining standardized test scores, and employer dissatisfac- 
' tion with employee laiiguags skills. Since this criticism is usually 
based on slender evidence and misunderstandings about the nature 
of language learning processes, the schools will be better able to 
reply convincingly and develop conditions for more effective 
language learning if the community is better informed about 
language. Furthennor*.. informing people about so cpmplex a 
subject is not simply a rft5it.«r of handing out a frrt sheet or 
holding one or two^xibilr meetings; better community under- 
standing-^U come (y from a prolonged and carefuUy designed 
series of educatiyc.c-.urts. Therefore', English teachers, as the best 
qi>alifiea spokespersons for language learning, need to be released 
from some of their current teaching duties in classrooms to work 
with segments of the community. Such use of teacher time is 
much more than public relations work; it binds school and com- 
munity in a way that is at least as important as athletic, dramatic, 
and musical performances. 

' If this argument is persuasive to the school board, funds may be 
assigned specifically for several English teachers to work part-time 
with the community throughout the year. It may also be possible 
for the administration and school board to make a financial 
arrangement with local businesses or industries to support this 
work. To win the support of private executives, English teachen 
will need both long-range arguments and immediate, specific plans. 
The former can center on the widely accepted principle that a 
healthy democratic community needs highly literate people and 
that literacy is not acquired once and for all in public schools. 
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The argument can also develop the idea that several American 
corporation! have begun to see their public sendee role in a much 
more comprf***nsive and integrated way; not only do they provide 
products and services, make profits for stockholdera, and pay 
taxes, but they ako ally themselves directly with community 
agencies that help to make the community culturally and ecology 
ically healthy. Language, it can be shown, plays a significant part 
in preserving and improving this network of relationships. 

At this pcnnt, we specidate about one access to the community 
that English teachers have seldom if ever used. Could we use the 
techniques and media of advertisen? Gould we put a message 
about language attitudes into the advertiser's mode? We might 
begin by thinking along these lines: *1 know what my message is. 
How can I convey it simply, with appeals to the emotions or the 
self-interest of the consumer, and with maximum memorabilitv?'* 
The resulting idea mig^t be sketched out like this; 

A prevftfling myth has it that standard English it a dearly defin- 
able set of conrect pronunciationSp grammatical itructuresp and 
word choices. We want to refashion this myth into one that 
acknowledges the variety within standard English p particularly in 
, its q>oken forms. We ^ili use the sixty-second television spot 
announcement Our central image, the equivalent of *^standardp'* 
will be a suit of armor» an inflexible spinep a rulerp or a chest of 
drawen vAth labels for its contents. A voice-over wiQ equate that 
image with '^proper EngUsh/* This image will then be super- 
imposed on snatches of conversation spoken by several attractive 
people, each of whom ums different "accentSp" grammatical 
stfucturesp and vocabulary levels. As each speaker appears and 
speaks, the superimposed image explodes or blurs. If neededi the 
voice-over concludes the sequence with a statement UkCp ''Proper 
English, has many forms.*' 

Strange as such a technique may seem to English teacheni it 
does acknowledge the affectivct nonrational elements of myth. If 
we limit our educational procedures to appeals of **fact" and 
**log^c/' we are likely to ignore some of the most powerful shaping 
forces and modes of community instruction. This exercise in 
thinking visually about ideas related to language can acquaint us 
with the notion that there are new ways to gain access to the 
public consciousness. With a few such ideas, teachers can go to a 
local television station with the proposal that some public service 
time be dev^ed to language. Details of scriptitig and production 
would of course have to be left to the television specialists, but 
teachen could offer advice on transforming the ideas into trans* 
mittable images and words. 
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Advertisers and advertising agencies might also respond pos- 
itively to ideas about incorporating certain language themes in 
their copy. For example, perhaps the idea that spelling and pro- 
nunciation arc supposed to correspond closely (e.g., gonna = going 
to? hafta « have to?) could be explored in a series of game-like 
inserts in product advertising, (Breakfast cereal boxes would seem 
one obvious place.) Using some of the variants of phoneme- 
grapheme relationships that have emerged from recent computer 
analyses of English, the games could establish both the lack of 
dose fit and the idea that variation in spelling need not be a reason 
for extreme discomfort or pejorative judgment. English teachers 
coidd supply the appropriate linguistic information and sugges- 
tions for the games to the advertisers and coulci^urge them to place 
the games on packaging materials or even billboards. 

In a similar vein, some companies, especially public utilities, 
might agree to print brochures to include with their bills. "We all 
speak dialects" is one possible theme for such an insert The same 
message, phrased with different vocabulary and syntactical choices, 
could be presented with the overall reminder that each vcnion is 
acceptable for a particular occasion and that no way is best for 
all occasions. 

Approaching a company with this iort of suggestion could be a 
good way to arouse the curiosity of the company staff. Surprised 
that these En^sh teachen don't conform to a stereotyped role, 
staff members may want to sit down and discuss with the English 
teacherH:hange agent these nc^v ideas. Such a discussion might 
lead to an exploration of policies about language that are current 
within that company. WJiat role do certain standards of language 
have in the world of business? Are possibly archaic usages de- 
manded in correspondence and reports? If the discussion reveals 
that certain beliefs need reassessment in the light of recent lin- 
guistic information, the English teacher could suggest a workshop 
for company personnel. The company may be willing to pay for 
the released time of the teacher to conduct the workshop, or the 
teacher may be able to recommend someone to perform that 
service. Though workshops would probably not be aimed at 
immediate change in company policies regarding language, they 
can raise significant questions. Again, role playing is one of the 
best ways to introduce situations where judgments about language 
choices are brought into play and where the purpose is to examine 
the basis for judgment. 

Several of the awarer ess strategics we have suggested, since they 
put English teachers into direct contact with the community, can 
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lead to advanced stages in the change process-developing more 
intense interest^ trial and evaluation, and adoptive/adaptive 
change. Steve Bolton, a high school English teacher, found that his 
church was a suitable place to achieve such focus. Working wkh 
the staff penon for adult activities, he was able to schedule a 
series of conscibusness*raising meetings. The invitations to church 
meroben noted that many instances of social injustice are per- 
petrated through language; bias based on sex or age, racial slurs, 
and vocational exclusion stem from archaic beliefs about language. 
Steve had collected numerous specific examples, which he shared 
with tlic group during six sessions and to which he encouraged 
group memben to react The group included vocational coun- 
selors, businesspeople, and others who worked with people from 
many segments of society. As they scanned the various attitudes 
implicit in these samples of linguistic behavior, they were able to 
assess the effects of alternate behavior. Steve believed that several 
of them we>T well on their way to adaptive change and would 
probably Hecomc positive influences on attitude in parts of that 
community. 

Stevens approach involved a pre-existing organizational structure 
—the church congregation— but ad hoc groups are also possible, 
especially if they seem to offer something a little bit special. Sally 
^Maclellan_and Marie Steele followed up their bond with the public 
library by helping to organize a noncredit class, **Victims of 
Language,'' with the cooperation of the continuing education 
division of a local college. Publicity for the class asserted that 
most of us are unknowing victims of our own and others' lan- 
guage, that we create unnecessary traps for ourselves, and that one 
route to a happier and more productive life is to stop being a 
victim of language. The class attracted twelve people who met 
weekly with a library staff member who acted as coordinator and 
discussion leader. Because of the tie with the college, the class had 
the services of a college professor, one who knew that lectures 
were not called for in that setting and who served as resource 
person* With background in modem linguistics and psychology, 
she was able to provide the group with examples of language 
behavior and to encourage scarming. She ^nd the discussion leader 
were careful not to mak^ dogmatic assertions about the need to 
change attitudes; instead, they persistentiy encouraged examina- 
tion of apparent victimization of people in their jobs and other 
social relationj^hips. Negative examples related to responses like 
*'poor gramm;ir," 'lazy sipeech," and **sloppy use of the English 
language'' were interspened with positive examples, many of 
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which featured the ways we can and do play with language. (A 
recent book by Don and Alleen Pace NUsen, Language Play: An 
Introduction to Linguistics, Newbury House, 1978, contains many 
such examples in the fom of activities for individuals and groups.) 
These excursions into play helped to show that poetry and much 
literature are ways of pushing out the frontiers of language, that 
dialects reflect healthy divenity in language rather than decay, 
and that each one of us, with our own idiolect, can contnbute 
something new and interesting. If the memben of the class entered 
as victims of language, they emerged as active appreciators of the 
unexpectedly broad limits of language. 

The preceding examples depict English teachers as agents of 
change in communities-not the kind of agents who make head- 
lines or are conspicuous leaders, but rather agents who are alert to 
pqssible sources of influence. These sources often include existing 
organizations and resources, used in new and imaginative ways. 
As such teachers increase their own alertness to the changing 
attitudes toward language, they become active-participants in the 
changing of those attitudes that do so much to shape our culture. 
"We have to keep on with the birthing process": the birthing of 
healthier attitudes. 

'I 
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Seine: Teechm ' lounge in mid^May 

Motx: Tm finiihing off the yeir with a umt on roythi— having the kidi look at 
some of the reUtionihipi between myth and history* 

Cariucci: Greek myths? I do them in my tenth grade literature class. Why are 
you doing them too? Aren't history teachers supposed to be more interested 
to f*cU? - . 

Mots: It*s not a questman of either/or— facts or imagination. Vm trying to have 
the kids examine differing accounti of how our cultural beliefs and traditions 
developed It seems like a good way to round off a year of world history— 
a synthesizer. 

Scbuts: That so^mds very interesting to me. What are some of the myths 
youVc ttsed? 

Motx: Well, we started with some Greek creation my ths-Hesiod mostly-and 
of course the Genesis story. 

Burr: Wow, that sounds rL;ky. Will this community stand for calling Genesis 
a myth? 

Motx: If anyone asks, I can explain that well enough. You see, I*m carefully 
developing the idea that myths are not necessarily untrue. They don't have to 
have empirical scientiflc backing to make them either credible or penuasive. 

Brown: Ob? Tell me more. I believe science is the route to truth about the 
physical world at least Tm skeptical about claiming that a scientifically 
validated cosmology theory is no better than a fanciful story about the 
origins of the universe. 

Motx: Precisely. You point to the main reason that the concept of myth is so 
complicated and faKinating. Science presents its findings— its measurements, 
iU verified hypotheses, and so on-aa truth. But it is an "objective truth," 
something separate from emotions, not obviously relevant to people's every- 
day lives. Myth, though, goes beyond science and points out how natural 
phenomena have a bearing on the people who hear the myth. Take the 
Genesis myth: the notion that God created the world in six days has been 
reassuring to millions of people throughout the ages. It made an often fright* 
cning and hostile environment seem more comprehensible. It presented 
a benevolent and omnipotent deity who created a habitat especially for 
humans. Do you see how belief in that myth can be more reassuring and 
satisfying than a ^'factual'* scientific explanation, at least at some stages of 
human evolution? 

Schutz: Sure. That's "subjective truth." Very much a part of the literary 
experience. Feelings and intuitions are another level of understanding beyond 
the merely literal or factual. Joe, I'm delighted you're trying to get at that 
through history. 

Motx: Well, you know how hard I try to help the kids see that history is not 
just a series of dates and dry accounts of battles and politics. I plan to end 
this unit with a look %i John F. Kennedy and Martin Luther King. I hope 
they'll see that recent historical facts have already become elements of myth 
and that myth is more than fact. 

Bun*: My God, Joe, youVe flipping all kinds of switches in my mind. I'm 
beginning to realize how compar' . my thinking has been. I've put 
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factual history into one ilot, imaginative literature in another, everyday 
language ikills in another, and lo on. The way you talk about myth luggeiU 
connections among all these things. 

Brown: Vm seeing that too, Frank. Vm afr.ad IVe assumed that science is the 
bedrock of truth about the world and that all other knowledge somehow hw 
to be grounded in it. 

Mou: Don't mistake me, now. Tm not saying that science is antagonistic to 
myth. As I said before, it's not either/or. But I do see science and history u 
helping to build and modify myths. It's a constant but usually slow proccM of 
revising myths so that they incorporate whatever seem to be facU with the _ 
human need for a system of values and beliefs. 

SchuU: So all this talk we've been having about language attitudes fiu into 
what you're saying about myth, doesn't it, Joe? We've been asking each other 
what we believe i£out language standardit and why we teach certain language 
forms in our classes. And every time we've come up against the lack of any 
absolute standard. We've been forced to see language as embedded in social 
values. 

Carluccl; Yes, I'll have to admit that even I can't be quite so sure as I was last 
September that I always know what is "right" in language. Now that I've 
tried to tell the rest of you some of my assumptions, I see how endless the 
proceu is. Every assumption seems to be tied to another one. Unless I'm 
just'going to forget all this, I'll have to keep on questioning. 
Mott: Isn't that one of the healthiest things we can do? The more immersed 
in history I've become and the more I recognize people's need through the 
ages for myths that both explain and satisfy, the more respect I have for 
questioning. It constantly challenges the myths and helps us to modify them 
so that they htiur f^uli our needs. 

Brown: That leroVhdii me of what Gertrude Stein said near the end of her 
life. She was summing up all she had learned about living. First she said, 
"What are the answers?" No one could tell her. Then she said, "What are the 
questions?" And she left it at that. We've, got to try to figure out the right 
questions to ask. 

Schutz: It seems to me we've got a good start on asking the right questions 
about language. Let's all try to get the same planning period next year. We've 
got a lot more Ulking to do. 
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SB. Between you and /, she drinks 
heavily. 



(Orifinally published in W« H. Mittins» Mary Salu, Mar>' Edminson, and Sheila 
Coyne, AttitudMs to English Usage. London: Oxford University Preu, 1970v) 
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Current Utmge in Grammar 
(as ranked by linguiiu) 

Sterling A. Leonard 

Established Usages 

1. A Tale of Two Cities is an historical novel. 

2. It was ' rh^t broke the vasei father. 
S. Why pufxiir a vainhope? 

4. One * rrjoys one's luncheon when one is tired, 

5. The invaUd was able partially to raise his body. 

6. It behooves them io take action at once. 

— " '. V ;f ^ »^tff fo at-fiK^ 

8. in inu connection^ I should add ... 

9. This is a man » . • I used to know. (Omitted relative.) 

10. You had better itop that foolishness. 

1 1. Each person should of court . bear his or her share of the expense. 
Ik. Galileo discovered that the earth movrd. 

IS. This hat iMnotso large u mine. 

14. My position in the company wu satisfactory from every point of view. 

15. He toils to the end that he may am?ss wealth. 

16. In the case of studenU who elect an extra subject, an additional fee is 
charged 

17. The defendant's case was Aurt by this admission. 

18. I far one hope he will be there. 

19. This is the chapter whose contents cause most discussion. 

20. Under these circumstances I will concede the point. 

21. I have no prejudices, and that is the cause of my unpopularity. 

22. You may ask whomsoever you please. 

23. The honest penon is to be applauded. 

24. He stood in front of the class to speak. 

25. This much is certain. 

26. He did not do as well as we expected. 

27. Wefo^Aomeatthreeo*clock. 

28. He hu no fear; nothing can confuse him. 

29. There is a large works near the bridge. 

50. As regards the League^ let me say . . . 

51. "You just had a telephone call." "Did they leave any message?" 

52. It tvru attacked by one of those huge police dogs. 
3S. Thr women were all dressed up. 

S4. TK U was the reason why he went home. 

S5« il'i^ look is valueless, that one has more to recommend it. (Comma 
splice.) 

56. Take two cups of flour. 

57. ^Tone of them arif here. 
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S8. I drove the car around the block. 

39. He doesn*t do it the way I do. 

40. The New York climate is healthiest in fall. 

41. I felt Icoul4walkno/urlA«r. 

42. One ii not /il to vote at the age of eighteen. 

43. Our catch was pretty good. 

44. We have made some progress along these lines, 

45. The catcher stands back of the home plate. 

46. My colleagues and I shall be glad to help you. 

47. I went immediately into the banquet room, which was, I found later, a 
technical error. 

48. That will ht all right, you may bc^sure. 

49. We willlry anrf^el it. 

50. We cannot dWcover /rom whence this rumor emanates. 

51. I can hardly jlan^i him. 

52. Jane was home all last week. 

53. fd like to make a correction. 

54. Tve absolutely got to go. 

55. We can expect the commission to at least protect our interests. 

56. That's a dangerous curve; you'd better go slow. 

57. There are some nice people here. 

58. WU: you be at the Browns' this evening? 

59. Have yoxi fixed the fire for the night? / 

60. I don't know if I can. / 

61. /n hopes o/ seeing you, I asked ... 

62. /Iiay»5 the book that .. . / 

63. If it wasn 't for foottall, school life would be dull. 

64. His attack on my motiveit nude me peevish. 

65. We taxied to the station to catch the train. 
. 66. We only had one left ^ 

67. My viewpoint on this is that we ought to make concessions. 

68. Factories were mostly closed on election day. 

69. He moves mighty quick on a tennis court. 

70. He stopped to price some flowen. 

71. He worked with much snap. 

72. This room is au//u//y cold. 

73. Itism#. 

74. Whowtt you looking for? 

' 75. A treaty was concluded between the four powers. 

76. You had to have property to vote, in the eighteenth century. 

77. The kind of apples you mean are large and sour. 

78. I heve a heap of work to do. 

79. I felt badly about his death. 
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80. The real reason he failed was because he tried to do too mtich. 

81. Invite whoever you like to the party. 

82. Drive slow down that hill! 

83. Harry was a little shaver about this tali. 

84. 1 didn't speak to my uncle by long distance; I couldn't get through. 

85. They had numerous strikes in England. 

86. I wiUgo.prouidinfy^iikccpaway. 

87. I havejf^ my own opinion on that. 

88. He made a date for next week. 

89. My father walked very slow down the street 

90. There was a bed, a drcsKr, and two chairs in the r6om. 

91. They invited my fricndi and myself. 
9?. T^t u now pfatrtinrdip^ 

93. 1 wish I was wonderful. 

94. l\e no doubt but what he will come. 

95. What was the reason for Bennett making that disturbance? 

96. Can I be excused from this class? \ 

97. Haven't you joMfcrou^A yet? 

98. Everyone was here, but they mil went home early. 

99. He /oaneii me his skates. 

100. My folks sent me a check. 

101. He came around four o'clock, 

102. If it had been us, wc would admit it. 

103. They went way around by the orchard road. 

104. The banker /oartfd me 1200 at 6%. 
lOS; PiAfi Peak is in Colorado. 

106. The sailors /aid out along the yards. 

107. Is your insurance sufficient coverage for youfr^housc? 

Disputable Usages 

108. That clock must be fixecL 

109. My contention has been proven many times. 

110. Sam, wh# was then in town, was with me the three or four first days. 
1 1 U One rarely likes to do as he is told. 

112. He never works evenings or Sundays. 

1 13. They h^\e gotten a new car this year. 

1 14. The Rock Island depot burned down last night. 

1 1 5. SifUng m back o/ John, he said, "Now guess what I have/' 

116. I took it to be //iry. 

1 17. I guess ril go tolunrh. 

1 IS. Ht went right home and told his father. 

1 19. He could write as meil or hrtte^ than /. 

120. I expect he knows his subject. 



\22. l^Mpn ity mad AboaiU 

125. £t{Arr of iiitkt ihfite fU4d% i% ^ >mj) 

124, Youixeo)<krih»/()mr 

AlC ihc chAfli^^i Ut thfOi hthU^ limfijji wuS;" 

' 126. Their iiin big t^^odf b* ^irij ihf hay^r 
127- t know it io be Ar 
12S^ DoyouwuAforiiom^ii^cit^ifti^ 

130 A^jfU'^r? of your ifiui<iAi4^M<'^(eV v^^*^ 

15? TfoUopc'ft novel; ft^vrviiifji lv e^aua 

151 Will you go? iui A 

134, tif u4inio/ W(v f ibtM 

'156, That ibr ttium Ua mr ie^innff s\ Ir^ ^? 

137. They 4r«(ff <cf ) divfxft *l iw^ive o'r?.>r^v 

158 rij fwear li; ti ^.^^4$ A*m 

159 Well, ihMif »-^jjici*nr 

140 ^r«t^^ mt «]vn^ Ct* eli^ |< i c/uf 

HI 01 t^O dUpiAU^J* 1^ i^Jiitmfii i\ j^^f^i'^uHv wtiiiiii^ 
«42-. '11 W4Jlif^i< i i'iltl wh-H 1^ tAJl/f i«v, 

145 We Hwven < j< ^ ic a kis 

144., In thr ipov^ttiun i^i'<>^ « *'#!ckj.ivl, our «r*iytjijJv ^mk iJk- u'^./f-j.;- «f n 

|4?f. t «r«>--tdft't h*>e if i h4)\ ihmi^hf r^f.viuM ^iJv/ ^h.- Af<lf ^*Cf 

14ti )f «f>unf!( jwtdl your gv e«i^ 

141 "Hif ni*n > •!> 
I4S. buthnmj 4iiiiitn%^TP<t^ ii 
14***li |e>l>ciAi?*^ 

151 . 5;*>^ tlo yay kivow' vwKoy ih^ti 

If I ufer i Ut w« ;>%^;y ^rl itv 
16?^ il fw^kt Any «<iS<ctcciir y.|i'#^ v**"** 

1^*'* 't*:**8 ilr^vv"'* ^'J«vt>'<f,;Ji i>t5^*;.'OM k>^^^:4\\^^- ^ am* 
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16S. That stock n ^kct colUpsc ?cft mc buned 

164. Nf ithtr tuihor nor pubUshev are lubjcct to ccnsoi »jp. 

165. Yci, our ptin worked just /me. 

166. Tlic fixe captain with hU loyaS men were cheered. 



168. TTie British look at this differently than we uu. 

169. Moii anybody can do that. 

170. It if liable to mow tonignt 

171. They went \u search for missing cnild. 

172. I suppose Vm wrong, ain't I? 

1 73. John was raised by his ftunt. 

174. Marlha'don'^ sew as well as sh j uced to. 
175.. He moii always docs what h=s wife tells him.. 
176. Il m# was good to i^ec Uncle Chulcs. 

.177. My experience on the farm helped me 5omf. of course. 
' 178. Ifs real cold today. 

179. His presence wal^ valueless not only, biu a hindrance as well. 

180. We don't often see suiscu like they have in the tropics. 

181. I am older than him. 

182.,^ She leaped off of the iTiOving car 

185. She JTttrt^ very well. 

184, It is only a little way^ farther, 

186. It looked like they meant business. 
186. Do it /tikr he tells you. 

^187. The child was wcak,<jue to iraproprr fccdLr^g. 

Uncultivated or illiterate Usages 

188. John had awoken much earlier than usuaJ. 

189. I haven '/ Aorrf/y any money. 

190. The engine was hitting ^opd this mom g. 

191. The dessert was made with whip cream. 

192. Nowjuttiufcer^ arcweai? 

19%\ Tht kitten mewi whenever it luants in, 

194. A woman mkom I know vas »ny fnend poke next, 

195. He drunk too much itc walrn. 

196. /e*t/er^rtd /onr5 will pi each. 

197. All came except lAr 

198. Th^. ,wty who wroitr that was a scncJlar. 

199. My Uncle John, Ae told mc a story. 

200. ilt begf'^ *o make excuses. 

201. Ica/cii^atetogosoon. 

202. This is all the further I c an read. 

203. Tliat am 



167. Don't get these kind of gloves. 
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'204. Thf (fa^a a often inaccurate. 
409. He looked at me and tay$ . • • 

206. I mutt go and lay down. 

207. Ain't thH}u$i like z mm? 

208. Both leaves of the drawbridge raise at once. 

209. The people which were here have all ;{one. 

210. I have drank all my milk. 

211. That there rooster is a fighter. 

212. The old poodle wu to no sense agreeable. 
21S. One of my brotheiu tt;f re helping me. 

214. I ei\joy wandering among a library. 

215. A light comp/tfc^r J girl passed. 

216. I want /or you to come at once. 

217. He v/cn't leave me come in. 

218. There was a orange in the dish. 

219. It was dark when he come in. 

220. You tt;iij'misuken about that, John. 

221. Iwishhe Wn'^o/come. 

222. HadnU you ought to ask ycur n^other? 

223. My cold u^a'n^ any better next. day. 

224. If John Add o/ come, I needn't have. ^ 

225. I had hardly laid down again when the phone rang. 

226. Ht did noble. 

227* Somebody run past just as I opened the door. 
228. Just set down and rest awhile. 



(Originally published iq Albert H. Marckwardt and Fred G. Walcott, Fac^x 
About Current English Usage. New Yoik: ^' pleton-Ccntury, 1938.) 
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They swang their partners in the reel. 
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But it doesn't m«an amoral to mc. Docs it to anyone? 



/ 



(Originally published in Jim Quinn's "Plain English," Woihington Post Mag- 
'aiine (December 11, 1977), pp. 1416, 34-36.) 
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Lugiuic Inquiry 
Ellen A. Frogncr 

Parti 
Directions 

Check the column that moit nearly rcpreienU your response to each of the 
stateroenU that follow. Wherever the question concerns usage, consider the 
sUtement in relation tc American English unleu otherwise specified. 

1 ■ Agree--dcfinite agreement (complete or nearly so) 

2 ■ Moderately agree-agreement with rescrvatic n$ 

3 « No opinion-no opinion either way and therefore the response might 

be described u neutral ^ 

4 ■ Disagrec-definite dbagreement (complete or nearly so) 
Be sure to circle only one of the choices for each statement. 

\ 

Statrih^nts 

I, Tethers should insist on formal English in the clauroom, both in^ 
speaking and writing. ( 1 2 S 4 ) 

2 The signs saying Drive Slow should be corrected to read Drive Slowly. 
{I 2 5 A) 

3. A native speaker of English has an operational knowledge of his lan- 
guage >vithout instruction in it. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

4. Linguists now know the characteristics that the English language should 
have. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

5. A college student made the following comment to his friend: // the 
time was longer between quarters, I'd go down to Florida or some- 
where. He should have used v)ere instead otwas in the i/ clause. ( 1 2 

3 4).' 

6. Verblcss sentences are frequently effective in descriptive writing. ( 1 
2 3 4 ) 

7. The speakers of Chinese and English use some of the same methodise 
signal meaning. (12 3-4) 

8. An outline written according to a standard form is a prerequisite to the 
successful writing of an essay. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

9. One looks in vain for order in English spelling. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

10. The illogical sequence in a sentcnpe like She drove back and forth every 
day is confusing even to many r alive users of English. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

II. People who speak differently from the majority follow some pattern of 
regularity in the English language. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

12. It is only within the last ten years that there hu been any questioning 
of the classifiiiations found in traditional grammar. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

13. A student who thinks independently would be skeptical »bout the 
common textbook Jefinitior: A noun is a word that nama. ( 1 2^ 

4 ) 

14. Even though It 's me is accepted in informal English, the expression It w 
' /isveally^ight. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 
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15. The use of words like terrific yid O.K. for approval is sometimes in 
good taste. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

16. Meanings of words are based on consent (acceptance) within a speech 
community. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

17. A redundant expression cannot be standard usage. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

IS. The structure of German is more like that of English than the structure 
of Latin is. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

19. The words /m^tiftci and j^ammar are synonyms. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

20. Since silly once had the more elevated meaning of happy, it has degen- 
erated as a word. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

21. Standard English allows for no choicj^s in language forms. (1 2 3 4 ) 

22. The child's development in the use of language duruig the preschool 
years provides clues for methods to be used in the English classroom. 
( 1 2 3 4 ) 

23. As soon as we take present-day usage for a guide in determining what is 
acceptable English, we break down all standards. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

24. LinguisU look upon their work as that of controlling the language, of 
keeping it within boimds. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

25. If twentieth-century standards in language were higher, there would be 
no instances of divide.d usage in pronunciation. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

26. Adherence to the conventions of spelling can easily be overestimated as 
a characteristic of a good composition. ( 1 2 3 4 ) v 

27. The usual composition textbook is a sound guide to facts about English : 
usage. ( 1 2 3 4 ) ; 

28* The use of word order as a way to show meaning has developed in 
English gramin;>r rnainty lince Shakespeare's time. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

29. The English language is more a product of historical accident than it is 
of the efforts of the grammarians, lexicographers, or critics who have 
wanted to shape it. ( Ji 2 3 4 ) 

30. Students should be taught that they must place a comma after every 
introductory clause or phrase coming before the subject of a sentence. 
( 1 2 3 4 ) 

31. To most people He's not going nowkrre means that the person spoken 
about is going somewhere. ( 12 3 4) 

32. The English language is limited mainly to shall and will for expressing 
future time. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

33. Modem dictionary editors base definitions on context. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

34. The spelling aesthetic should be used because it reflects the origin of 
the word better than does the spelling esthetic. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

35. Good writing is recorded speaking. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

36. Students should be discouraged from using the inductive method in the 
development of an essay. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

37. What happened in the English language in the past has little relationship 
to what is happening now. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

38. Drill in conjugating English verbs is of little consequence to the native 
speaker. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 
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39. In giving a talk on tennis, a high school student in southern Illinois used 
the pronunciation tinnis. He was told that regional pronunciations 
would not be accepted in the English class. More teachers should use 
the same method. ( 1 2 S 4 ) 

40. Whoever learns a language lea|ms an alphabet. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

41. Usage, not redundancy, makes this here a nonstandard (substandard) 
expreuion in English. ( 1 2 3 4 )\ 

42v Because of the preposition at the end, the following sentence is not 
accepted u standard English: The young man now had something to 
work for. (12^34) 

43. A drama group in the Middle West used the spelling theater in the name 
of their organization. They should have used theatre because it is a 
better spelling. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

44. The more rules of language an individual can state, the better speaker or 
writer he wDl be. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

45. Since the Jk in knowledge is not pronounced, we should promote reform 
in spelling by omitting this letter in our own writing. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

46. Today we make constant use of words derived from the native stock 
brou^t to England from the continent at the beginning of the Old 
English period. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

47. In En^ish classes, a study of pronouns In the objective case should be 
preceded by a study of nouns in the objective case. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

48. A college senior made the statement: **I am goinfr to stndrnt scach next 
quarter." The expreuion to student-teach represenU a process made use 
ofmainly in college campus English. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

49. Standards in English are relative, not absolute. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

50. English that is free of idiom is English well used. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

51. It is normal for people to have a strong attachment for the language 
they use. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

52. The bigger the words used, the more effective the expreuion. (12 3 

53. The rule Two or more singular subjects connected by *'and" require a 
plural verb does not always a()ply in standard English. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

54. Because there is already so little grammatical inflection left in English, 
teachen should support the use of the inflected form rather than the 
phrase to state the genitiv^r (possessive). The expression the course's 
value would then be preferable to the value of the course. (12 3 

4) . . 

55. Twentieth-century standards of scholarship in dictionary compiling and 
editing are low as compared with those of the eighteenth century. 
( 1 2 3 4 ) 

56. It is up to English teachers to see that our language does not change. 
( 1 2 3 4 ) 

57. To say that an expression is colloquial is to Ay that it is not entirely 
acccpuble. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

58. Every speaker of English uses at least one dialect, often more than one. 
( 1 2 3 4 ) 
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59, Written EnglUh U the foundation on which spoken English rests, 
( 1 2 3 4 ) 

60. The following lentence represents standard English usage: A financial 
arrangement was worked out between the chorus^ band, and orchestra. 
( 1 2 3 4 ) 

6L Standard American English is a group of dialects within American 
English. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

62. A study of English grammar should be concerned with relationships 
between sentences u well as within sentences. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

63. The title "It Makes a Difference" needs to be re-stated because the 
pronoun has no antecedent ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

64. Change in language is normal, but so also is continuity. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

65. Grammatical rules stated in textbooks and handbooks determine what 
is accepted English and what is not accepted. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

66. Splitting the inHnitivc may sometimes enable the writer to express his 
ideas with greater clarity and force than otherwise. { 1 2 3 4 ) 

67. In teaching students how to write a letter of application, a teacher said» 
••Don't talk down to the penon who will read your letter. Don't, then, 
use many one-syllable words." This was sound advice* ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

68. Students in American high schools should be informed that the pronun- 
ciation prd'cess is preferable to prd-cess, ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

69. A person should be criticized for the use of i/ instead of whether in a 
sentence like7'tf see if there is a tape recorder in the roonu (12 3 
4 ). * 

70. Punctuation may conform to the customary rules and yet be stylis- 
tically poor. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

71. A teacher told his students that Latin is a better language than English, 
He Was accurate in his statement ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

72. An individual may acquire an intuitive mastery of the form and order 
of English. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

73. Current activity in the area of grammatical theory and method reflects 
a confidence that the right answen have now been found, ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

74. For most people, the patterns of the native language are largely estab- 
lished during the preschool years. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

75. In directing a Shakespearean play, a college dramatics coach in the 
Kentucky foothills insisted that tlie students substitute twentieth- 
centuryplatform English pronunciation for their regional dialect forms. 
He should be complimented for taking this stand. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

76. Contractions are inappropriate in any form of written English, ( 1 2 
3 4) . * • ' 

77. The following sentence is being analyzed: /oAn will look up the current 
value of the English pound. It seems sensible to consfdrr will look up 
as the verb; however it is not correct to do so, since up has to be cither 
an adverb or a preposition, ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

78. Comma-splice sentences (independent clauses or main statements with 
just a comma between) have justifiable uses, (I 2 3 4 ) 

79. We should have an American Academy to regulate our language, ( 1 2 
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80. A chad who aiks permUiion by laying Can I go too? ihould not hive 
hit English corrected by being told to say May I go too ? ( 1 2 5 4 ) 

81. Proficiency in speaking depends on proficiency in writing. (12 5 

82. The pronunciation used in the Middle West U not as good as that used 
in the But (12 3 4) 

83. The forms used in nonstandard EnglUh are a degeneration of the foras 
used in standard English. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

84. Language that aims to arouse emotion should be distrusted per se. 
( 1 2 3 4 ) 

85 Statements (a) and (b) are at different levels of abstraction; (a) I gave 
her the book this morning, (b) Her is the indirect object, ard book u 
the direct object ( 1 2 5 4 ) 

86. Meuphon are used mainly in literary English. ( 1 2 5 4 ) 

87. There is more than one variety of accepted Engliih usage. ( 1 2 5 4 ) 

88. Any essays except the most informal must be written from the third 
person objective point of view. ( 1 2 3 4 ) 

89. Finding the elemenU of which a sentence is composed-primary, 
secondary. *nd tertiary-is a method that has appeared wxtiiin the last 
decade. ( 1 2 5 4 ) / ,.. u x 

90. A penon cannot use sentences until he can describe (talk about) 
subjects and predicates. ( 1 2 5 4 ) 

91. The word number is singular in form but may be either singular or 
' plural in thought. ( 1 2 5 4 ) 

92. A teacher should drill strenuously on Whom do you mean u the 
correct form. ( 1 2 5 4 ) 

95. In using language, we are abstracting experience. ( 1 2 8 4 ) 

94. A description of a grammatical system must n< be identified as being 
the system itself. ( 1 2 5 4 ) 

95. A tnUy cultivated person wUl pronounce the word either u i ther 
' (not e-ther). ( 1 2 5 4 ) 

96. In writing a summary of a story, a student has just finUhed explaining 
what the life of the main character has been like. The student then 
goes on: "But now Uiere is noUiing for Larry to look forward to 
except a nice-paying office job and invitations to Uie right parties. 
The writer was wrong in beginning a sentence witii but. ( 1 2 S 4 ) 

97 The following sentence is quoted from a book review written in an 
English class: "Paula doesn't want Smithy to join the crowd of com- 
promisers and money makers," The sentence should be corrected for 
the use of a contraction. ( 1 2 5 4 ) 

98. Change m language is inevitable. ( 1 2 5 4 ) 

99. The etymology of a word determines whether or not it is accepted as 
' standard English. ( 1 2 5 4 > 

100. The proceu of learning a language differs from tiie process of learmiig 

' hUtorical facts. ( 1 2 5 4 ) 
(Originally published in Ellen A. Frogner's Using the Language Inquiry a 
Teaching Device. Washington, D.C.: Bureau of Research, Office of EducaUon, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 1969.) 
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Laaguifc Attitudes and InfonMtion Study 
by Susan H. Houston 

For each sentence check A if you agree with the sentence and D if you 
disagree with it 

It would be good to have an international language. 
All languages are similar in some important ways. 
En^ish is more closely related to Gennan than t6 French. 
Languages in Africa, and American Indian langtiagei, ure 
often primitive and simple in structure. 
You can frequently tell if someone is an American, a 
Frenchman, an Italian, etc., just by the way he gestures 
when ulking. 

The pronunciation of educated Blacks usually cannot be 
distinguished from that of educated Whites. 
It if better for a language (such u Engluh) to make up new 
words when they are nt.eded than to borrow words from 
other languages. 

Adults have difficulty leamiiig foreign languages because 
their vocal mechanUroa bcxome frozen into the positions of 
their native language. 

Few people from lower-class homes can speak correct 
English without slang. 

Children who are three or four years old can learn two Ian* 
guages at a time without confusion. 

Many different kinds of animals (for instance birdi, wolves, 
monkeys) have languages of their own similar in structure, 
grammar, and function to human languages. 

your pronunciation of a word is diff^nt from the one 
the dictionary gives, this may be because the dictionary 
fails to reflect modem popular usage. 
The only effective way to teach American Indian children 
the English language is to prevent them from speaking 
their native language while in school. 
Having learned Latin will not necessarily help you in learn* 
ing another language. 

Black speech is not Black pcnons* main handicap in getting 
good jobs or achieving social acceptance. 
Someone can learn how to speak correctly without ever 

studying grammartn school. 

The words piece and peace are spelled diiferently because 
they are pronounced a little differently. 

The best way to teach foreign languages is to start when 
children first come to school. 

Computers have not been successful in translating books or 
articles from Russian to English. 
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A _ .D 20. One of the main problem« of Spamih-Americani trying to 

learn English is that they tend to run their words together 
instead of pronouncing e^ch word distinctly. 

A D 21. People from the South and West should try to talk like 

people from the Midwest and the East, instead of with an 
accent. 

\ D 22. Many stutterers can be helped if someone will remind them 

frequently l%j vpcak more slowly. 

_A _D 23. Children who arc punished for talking in aduU company 
wiU nevertheless be able to learn language without dif- 
ficulty. 

_A D 24. Most biiinguals (people who grow up learning two lan- 
guages) cannot speak either language really well, and so 
are often not as intelligent as people who speak only one 
language. 

A 25. Even u children, Americans are less gifted at learning 

fore 'gn languages than people in other countries. 

A D 26. The language of Blacks in America is very similar to that of 

Whites, and therefore Black children do not need to be 
taught English as though it were a forf ign language. 
If a German baby is raised by an American family in the 
United States, he will speak English without any trace of a 
German accent. 

Some languages ire so primitive that they cannot express 
every concept they need, so that their speakers are forced 
to fill in with grunu and gestures. 

To learn a foreign language, you n«d only have a good 
complete dictionary. 
_A _D 30. Some African languages can be •'spoken" by drum signals. 
_ A _D 31. Most Blacks speak English poorly because it is too complex 
a langutge for them to muter fuUy. 

Children who speak a foreign language at home with their 
parents may still learn to speak English without a foreign 
accent 

English is no easier to learn than other languages and so 
would have no particular advanuge as an international 
language. 

_D 34. Modem popular songs, esp<:cially rock songs, reflect the 
decay of the English language. 

D 35. No dog, cat or other houie pet can urdc-stand everything 

that is said to it. 

O 36, The speech of Blacks sounds different from that of Whites 

because Black speech has a higher percent of slang in it 
„D 37. Forcing a left-handed child to become right-handed will not 
make him stutter. 

„D 38. English spelling bean almost no relationship to the spoken 
language and so should be simplified* 

D 39. In some languages a noun may not be best defined as "the 

name of a person, place, or thing." 
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— A — D 40. A British or New York accent ii generally a sign of snob- 
bishness or arrogance. 

— A — D 41. Disadvantaged or culturally deprived children usually do 
not speak English well enough to succeed at school or to 
form abstract thoughts. 

A — D 42. Foreignen who live for many yean in the United States 

without learning English are showing that they do not 

really like this country. 
— A — D 43. Both Blacks and Whites use slang for the same reasons: 

sometimes for fun, and sometimes to prevent others from 

understanding what they are saying. 

— A — D 44. Most weU*educated people usually speak in complete 
sentences. 

— A — D 45. The English language has hardJy changed at all, except 
perhaps for spelling, since it began. 

^A — D 46. Carrying on conversations with infants who have not yet 
begun to speak, and talking to them a lot, often confuses 
them and is bad for their language development. 

— A — D 47. Learning a foreign language, especially Latin, improves and 
diKiplines the mind. 

— A — D 48. American children can learn to sprA English well without 

ever studying it in school. 

— A — D 49. The fact th««. uomc Black people's lips are shaped somewhat 
differently from thoie of White people has no effect upon 
differences between the sounds of Black and White speech. 

— A „D 50. Adults can rarely learn to speak a foreign language like 
native speakers. 

— A — D 51. People who put long pauses between their words when they 
speak are trying to hide some of their true thoqghts. 

— A — D 52. Some animak occasionally communicate by mental telep* 
athy. 

— A D 33. There are many unwritten languages in the world. 

— A — D 54. American Indians have ijfcat difficulty learning English 
brrai«-r their own langucige and culture are so much less 
complicated. 

— A D > . TjAck cl^ildren should be taught Standard English (for 

??i[$la):ct, \ht kind spok^;n on the radio or TV) instead of 
Ucutg allowed to go on 'i;>eaking Black English. 

..A D 5f>. r.iC reason that many ip?i>iigrants cannot seem to lose their 

i^orf^sgn accents is that \ verbal abilities are not equal to 
chv.?*? of most Ameriaxis 

— A — D 5 "\ ^i;cn's language irit^. be permanently harmed if they 
r»jaid Ci^mk hoo^< or chtAp popular novels. 

— A _,.D ?;8. ^'t^vtv'U U3MaJly dc not uted to seek help for children who 

art nk-'M in Ican^iu^r if) talk or who mispronounce many 
words, tlnce childrcii often behave in these ways just 
to gain attention and will outgrow such behavior if it is 
;gnorc:d* 
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A D 59. Studying grammir in ichool is of great prmctical value. 

A _D 60, It takca children no longer to learn to ipeak langu^ei luch 

as Ruaiian or Chinese than it takci them to Icjfti English. 
.A — D 61. Everyone should study a foreign language, at least for a 

short while. 

A D 62* The main reuon Blacks sometimes do not pronounce aU 

the sounds in a word is that they lack the iniUative or drive 

to learn correct English! 
D 63, Children are able to begin learning to read when they aie 

very young, even as young as two or three, and this will 

benefit their language development. 
.A — D 64. People who say ••uh" or "mm*' a lot ar- probably nervous 

or upset 

A D 65. It is better to learn a foreign language from someone who Is 

a native speaker of the language (that is, grew up in the 

country where it is spoken and spoke the language all his 

life) than from an American. 
_A D 66. The language of Black children shows that they have such 

important conccpU as past tense, plural, iuturc, and how to 

ask questions properly. 
_A D 67. People who prefer usinjr slang may be able to use cortcct 

English equally as wril when the occasion demands it 
_A D 68. An adult for-i ;ner Raming English, or an adult American 

learning a foreign language, will probably always have a 

foreign accent in the new language unless he spends many 

years in the country where it is spoken. 
_A -^D 69. The words often and coffin really rhyme, even though 

o/if n has a in it 

_A D 70. Porpoises (dolphins) can understand human speech. 

_A -^D 71. All Americans should learn general standard En«^lish in 

school, instead of speaking some dialect of English. 
I> 72. If a Black baby is raised by a White family in a White 

neighborhood, his speech will nevertheleu sound very 

different from the speech of Whites. 
«^A „D 73. It is a good practice to try to write the way you speak. 
D 74. It is not essential for Americans to learn foreign languages, 

since by now most people in other countries have learned 
I to speak and understand English. 

_ A _D 75. Babies have their own language before they learn to speak a 

regular language, and they can all communicate with each 
other. 

\ D 76. English does not come from Latin. 

^ D 77. It is possible for a child to learn language and understand it 

perfectly even though he never seems to talk at all. 
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Th<- more highly organized and civilized a culture is, the 
more likely it U to have simplified its language to miike it 
more efHcient. 
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Spanish-Americans have difficulty 'earning English because 
they ipeak their own language so rapidly. 
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The rhythm of Black language reflects Black people's 
natural love of and ability in music. 
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81. 


If a Chinese baby is raiiied by an American family, he will 
%uu lena to speak uninese. 
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82. 


School integration has not been a bad influc ! on the 
language of White middle-class children in America* 


A 
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83. 


The Chinese have good reasons which arc not political for 
refusing to adopt the English alphabet in writing their 
language* 
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84. 


In some languages, men and women speak so differently 
ulcy wiiioi unucnuuiu eacn oiner or communicate 

at all. 
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II u AlcvuiTcci or suDsianaaru £#ngiisn to pronounce the 
word says as though it were written ''sez." 
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86. 


If Blacks would pronounce their words more clearly, ^hey 
.voum nave lar less ditiiculty getting along with Whites. 
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87. 


The speech of people in isolated mountain areas of America 
u actually the Engluh of Shakespeare s time. 
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88. 


Adulu whose languaffe has been impaired through brain 
injury have much more difficulty releaming language thati 
young children with similar injuries. 
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People who speak with a foreign accent can never be con- 
sidered truly American. 
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Babies can usually undentand speech even before they can 
spcaK rnemseives* y 
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91. 


The find of English spoken by Black children does not in 
iiscii Tianaicap mem in learning lo react. 
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92. 


People who use a great many long words when talking are 
generally trying to show everyone how intelligent they 
think they are. 
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93. 


There is no evidenc that television has a bad effect on 
(.iiuQicn s language. 
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94. 


The harsh, guttural sounds of German provide an insight 
ijiio mc Vjerman cnaracter. 
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95. 


Children do not need formal instruction in foreign lan- 
guages or in English, since they learn to speak just by 
listening to other people talking. 


__A 




96. 


Black language and White language arc both about equally 
creative and expressive. 
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A 97. A Urge number of American children and adultl can hardly 

readatalL 

A _D 98« Children who tpeak a foreign language at home and Engliih 

- at Khool becoine coofiiscd and do poorly at their itudiea. 

A D 99. Deaf children should not be permitted to leant a dgn 

'Xlangui^, since this pre^nts their thoughts from developing 
HTully and impafam abstract conmunication. 
^A _D 100. Children ¥(ho start to speak somewhat la<e may be Just as 

intelligent as those who start to speak earlier. 
A D 101. American children leam En|^, French children learn 

French, and so on, because they are bom with a tendency 

to leam thcdir own particular language. 
^A D 102. Many parrots and parakef ts can speak and undentahd 

En^^, and carry on conversations. 
A . lOS. Any foreigner who Uves more than ten years in the United 

States without leaming English should be sent back to his 

na^e tountry. 

A D 104. Most Ulack children can easfly understand the language of 

White teachers in school 

A D 10ft. Since all American Indians speak dosely related languages, 

they can always communicate with each other. 
_^A ^06. The EsUmo language hu hundreds of different words for 



"snow.** 



_.A _D 107. More schools s^uld have bilingual education programs for 

Spanish-speaking children. 
_A 108. Most people with heavy Southern accents are reUtively 

uneducated and often quite prejudiced. 
A D 109. Some chfanpansees (apes) have been tau^t sign language or 

other forms of communication which they have learned 

with the same ease ar&d fluency as a human child does. 
A D 110. A child who seenw unable to leam to read is probably 

either somewhat retarded or in need of firmer discipline. 
A D 111. A hearing child who is raised by deaf parenU will, usually 

pick up' spoken language easily from his friends and teach* 

ers. 

A ^^D 112. A child who is spoiled by hit parents and has all his needs 

met without having to ask for things will probably not leam 
language until late in his development \ 

^A D 113. A Japanese baby raised by an American family in the 

United States will leam English , but somewhat more slowly 
than an American infant would. 

A D 114. Language delay in children is most often caused by factors 

other than mental retardation. 
— .^:^^D 115. Working-class and uneducated persons speak differently in 
ilifferent social settings, whereas the educated middle-class 
penon tends to speak in about the same way all the time. 
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A .^D 116. Very few utterances made , by children are imitationi of 
•entenca they have heard adulti speak. 
_A 117. Minority dialects in America generally show a lack of logic 
and poor organixation of thoughti on the part of their 
speakers, as demonstrated by their frequent grammatical 
errors. 

A — D 118. The sign language used by many deaf chfldren and adults 
has no grammar, and is just a series of getturei standing for 
concrete objects* 

— A D 119. Children who stutter or hsve zsading difficulties need to be 

taught better coordination, through luch uetht*'ts as 
instruction in crawling and walking, and use of the nght 
hand in eating. 

— A — !D 120. A chfld with a language or hearing problem can benefit 
from language therapy even before he is of school age« ' 



(Originally puV.lithe'. English Journal 67 (March 1978): 3S-S8.) 
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I^KATERIAL' RE^{OVED DI^ TO COPYRIGHT RESTRICTIO; 
with Standard English, 



(Originaily publiihed in Orlando Taylor, 'Teachen' Attitudes toward Black 
and Nonstandard English as Measured by the Language Attitude Scale/* in 
LmguMt^ Attitudes: Currni TY^nds and Prospects, edited by Roger W. Shuy 
and Ralph Fasold. Washington, D.C.: Georgetown UnWersity Press, 197S«) 
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This bibliography limits itself to comprehensive texts which do 
not demand a specialized background in linguistics! texts which 
teem likely to be useful to English teachers. 

DUIeclkal Diffeicftccs 

Bafley, Richard W.» and Robinson, Jay eds. Varittus of Present-Day 
Entfish. New York: MacmOlan Publishing Co.» 19 7S. 

This coUection from several writers focuses first on varieties of 
English as they are spoken outside the United States, moves to 
the social diakcts uKd within the United Statei, and concludes 
with attention to En^ish in the classroom. 

Claris, Virginia P.; EscU-oU, Paul A«; and Rosa, Alfred P., eds. Lantuagt: 
Introductory Ri^dinp. 2d ed. Ncr Yorl^: St. Martinet Prcu, 1977, 
Although there if some overiap^ing and duplication in purpose 
and content between this coUection aud Uiose by Bailey and 
Robinson, and Williamson and Burlie, the scope b I otder. The 
reader can see locioUnguistic information and issues set iii a 
context of other ways of studying language. Little of the material 
could be uMd directly in classrooms below college level, but 
secondary teachers could draw upon several articles for curric- 
ulum and activities. 

Reed» CairoO E. DisUcts ofAmericon English. Rev. ed. Amhent: The Unhrer- 
sity of Massachusetu Press, 1977. 

In his introduction to this book, Raven I. McDavld^ Jr. asserts 
that it is ''a good first book for any reader who has just become 
aware of dialect variations.** The iiiifonnation b scholarly; it is 
CO. ipactly presented; and the style b lucid. 

''Students' Right to Theii Own Language.'' College Composition and Commu- 
nication (special issue). Fall 1974. 

In support of a resolution passed by constituent groups within 
NC1E, thb pamphlet delineates underlying linguistic and ped- 
agogical issues and offers in elaboration of these issues a 129-item 
annotated bibliography. 

WiUiamson, Juanita V., and Burke, Virginia M., eds. A Various Language: Per- 
spectives on American Dialects* New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1971. 

Containing more scholarly papen than the Bailey and Robinson 
volumCt this collection provides much factual and interpretive 
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Infomition about the ditlecU of English in America. The infor- 
mation might occaiioiially be directly useable in clatsroomi 
below college level, but itt principal value is for bachground 
about methods of dialect study and about specific features of 
certain dialects. 



Liagttbtks for the Layperson 

Greenbcff , Joseph K A New Inuimtion to Linguistics. New York: Anchor 

Books. 1977. , o , 

In this short book, the former president of the Linguistic Society 
of America explains some of the basic problems and concepU 
involved in the study of language, including both the code prop- 
erties of human language and language in iu social and cultural 
context 

Hall, Robert A. Lintuisties and Your Language. 2d rev. cd. New York: 
Anchor Books, 1960. 

A linguist addresses a general audience in languyge that is not 
highly technical He shows what the science of linguistics is and 
tries to reassure a reader who is assumed to be worried about 
••inconrect," "ungrammatical," and **comipted" language. 



Spelling; Principle and Variety 

Emery, Donald W. Variant Spellinp in Modem American Dictionaries. Rev. 
ed. Urbana, 111.: National Council of Teachen of English, 197S. 
Based on page-by-page analysb and comparison of Ave widely 
used contemporary dictionaries, this monograph lisu variant 
spellings fol^ about 2400 words. It provides evidence that no 
suigle authority lor "correct" spelling exisU for many words. 

Hall, Robert A. Sound and Spelling in Englistu New York: Chilton Books, 
1961. 

/ After a compressed discuuion of the linguistic terminology and 
/ principles involved in discerning sound and spelling relationships, 
/ the monograph suggesU a "rational approacli" to the learning of 
/ spelling. 

DiakclJeaching Material 

Frogner, EUen A. Uring the Unguage Inquiry as a Teaching Device. Washing- 
ton, D.C: Bureau of Research, Office of Eflucation, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 1969. 

The Language Inquiry included in the Appenrtfac of this book is 
contained in this pamphlet In addition, tlie responKs of ten 
linguisu to each item are tallied, and there ire suggestions for 
comparing these with the responses of studenU and teachen in 
follow-up activities. 
Hess, Karen; Maxwell, John C; and Long, Barbara K. Dialects and Dialect 
Learning. Urbana, 111.; National Council of Teachen of English, 1974. 
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An iniervice kit comprited of bookletn, tape caftettes, and a 
leader'! manual, this material emphasizes the systematic nature of 
major nonstandard dialects and helps teachers d'^cide whether to 
teach standard English to nonstandard speakers. 

McDavid, Raven I.» Jr.; Muri, John T.; and McDavid, Virginia. Americans 
Speakinf Urbana, II!.: National Council of Teachers of English, 1967. 
This recording (12'\ SS-l/S rpm) contains speech samples from 
six dialect areas in the United States in the 1960s. An accom- 
panying booklet includes transcriptions of the speech and anal- 
ysis of salient dialect features. 

Pooley, Robert C. The Teaching of English Usage. 2d cd Urbana, 111.: Na* 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 1974. 

Reflecting linguisdc knowledge of disjects, this book suggests 
pedagogical strategies for giving information about standard 
informal English in elementary, junior high, and senior high 
school classes. 

Shuy, Roger W. Discovering American Dialects. Urbana, HI.: National Council 
of Teachers of English, 1967. 

Useful for students and teachers, this pamphlet offers practical 
information about the characteristics of several regional and 
social dialects. 

Attiltadea toward Usage 

Marckwardt, .\Ibert H., and Walcott, Fred G. Facts About Current English 
Usage. New York: Appleton-Century, 1938. 

This is actually two books in ore: the grammar portion of Leon- 
ard's '^Current Usage in Grammar as Ranked by Linguists'' 
(included in the Appendix of this book) and Marckwardt and 
Walcott's investigation of the actual use of the items surveyed by 
Leonard. Divided into ''established," ''dispuuble/' and "UUt- 
era^e," the items from the Leonard itudy provide examples 
which can be used in attitude inventories. 

Mittbu, W. H.; Salu, Mary; Edminson, Mary; and Coyne, Sheila. Attitudes to 
English Usage. London: Oxford University Press, 1970. 

The English Usage Questionni^re (included in the Appendix of 
this book) appears in this collection. While differences between 
American and British English make some items inappropriate for 
Americans, most items can be used for attitude inventories* The 
authors* detailed discussion of each item can provide the basis 
for group examination of auumptions. 

Shuy, Roger W., and Fasold, Ralph W., eds. Language Attitudes: Current 
Trends and Prospects. Wuhington, D.C.: Georgetown University Press, 
197S. 

A collection of papers reporting enpirical research on attitudes 
toward language is contained here. While the methodologies m^y 
interest only reiearchers in language, the conclusions r 
studiei have implications for all English teachen. 
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Although many of the articles in thii collection are addrcued to 
change in business rather than educational organizations, the 
authors offer theories and strategies for teachen Interested in 
implementing change. 

Havelock, Ronald. Th€ Change Agent's Guide to Innovation m Education. 
Eni^ewood Cliffs, N J.: Educational Technologies Publications, 197S. 
As the title tuggesU, this practical book focuses on the change 
agent as the link between status quo and desired change. Because 
it addresses iuelf to educational problems, it can be of special 
help to teachers. 

Lippit, Ronald; WaUon, Jeanne; and Westley, Bruce. Dynamics of Planned 
Change. New York: Harcourt Brace k Co., 1958. 

A good theoretical and practical overview of change is offered in 
this book. 

Pfeiffcr, J. William, and Jones, John E., eds. A Handbook of Structured 
Experiences for Human Relations Training. 5 vols. San Diego: University 
Associates, 1975. 

. Annual Handbook for Croup Facilitators. San Diego: Univenity 

Associates, 1976. 

Both the handbook and training volumes contain many practical 
suggestions for teachers interested in group proceu. Many of the 
exercises discuued in training volumes c:.«i be adapted to groups 
dealing with attitudes toward laitguage. 
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